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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of 
Music, Rerlin). No. x%¢ W Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


HINE H. HOLBROOK, 
and Vocalization. 


Gui 
ress 326 George Street, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


- . pg 2 edly te age heyyy ber a Joh 
est Eighth Street. Orders w n 
™ a Church & Co. 


Violinist) 
Keppler’s Hotel Teacher tacher of Mosic~ Orders left with 


ee HAIG Nb Se anp al 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNE 
“4 bivondiade ae hase et Pele Caeich & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


* 




















LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL. 
Masic. Specialties. Violoncello, Flute, 
ddress, care John Church & Co. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


Teacher of 
Bassoon 





No. 345 











THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Ciarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street. 
ALEX. SCHWEBEL’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA. 


Music furnished for all occasions. Address, No. 412 
Race Street. or John Church & Co. 


NO. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Sinieaady -Ctanpecnten. and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumentai Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders lefi 
with John Charch & Co. 











MISS = vray gtr dbaee ER, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
City orders left with 








Soprano) 
Can be engaged for a limited number of Concerts dur- 
Address John Church & Co. 





lute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 


Teacher of Piano. ichmond Street, Ci - | Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. 
ara ‘ John Church & Co. 
W. M. TRELOAR, MISS RUTH JONES (s« 
Conductor of Musical Conventions. Address, care ot 
John Charch & Co., Cincinnati. ing the season of 1381. 
PROF. WENDELL SC . 
her of Vocal Music in the Publi i z ft tuak PROF ee 
or of Violin, Piano” i y Pree 5 Av- Teacher 
enue, East W. atk g 





A.X.SCHWEBEL, Beg 
Teacher ot Vieterigens ond Yhap. Samen.-* 





MISS PATTI THOR NDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street; Covington, 
Ky., or-care John Church & Co. 


MRS. H. E. SEY V ERANT. 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, at Bartholo- 
Se No. 137 Broadway ; or, care John Church 








PROF. P. MARKS, 
Leen Sas a limited number 
of Concert Engagements. Address John Church & Co 


PROF. peeart 7 TOSSO, 
Conservatory of 








ADOLPH CARPE & (Pianiat), 
Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’'S REED BAND AND 


23 Webster Street. 














cello Puss, oi Thorsngh base Particular attention 
eel hae in the violin, and to the pupils 


to conducting 
>, societies. Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 





HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
= 17 West Ninth Street, gy Ky. 
‘ocal and Instrumental Music rs le 
Chant & Co. 





, Teacher of 
ft with John 





F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of oe Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach ’ Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory 
Kemper Street, bet. w 
Hills, Orders left with John Church & Co. will be 
attended 


e 








MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music 





CHARLES BAETENS. 











By HESTRA Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony 
Furnishes Music Balls, Wed- : , 
Be Order lok ehh Joka Church & Co. will | Sonrenes Seas st ceal Readiag at Sight 
ve prompt attention. 

MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), A WELL-KNOWN NEW YORK TEACHER 
ana Street, Camp Washington, Teac: Vecal and most, a German. University man and superior 
) Music; desires ment in Church . Wants to take charge of the music; German, 
Choir. Will pant a limited number of Corer en- classic debariments of a flourishing western semi- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co ladies. For particulars and references , 
urch & Co.,66 West Fourth St., Cin., O. 

‘OHN KOPP, “ 

Repairing of M Instruments a specialty. Address ores 

Be = Seema SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





MONS, AND pon.  Sereeretce ere 


Sot & ene pent pies, 





GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
collegiate year. ge «wand C. Rive and 
Address Rev. L. D. 








CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 
The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 


| acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu 


tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


Ast Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 

of Music, embracing systematic courses 
on = y in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Chareh, Parlier, Orchestra and Brass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
berl12. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Sec’y. 








HURCH and COS THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES and 
ORGANS, by which the Instrument becomes 
the property of the Hirer at the end of the 
third year, provided each quarter's hire shal! 
have-been regularly paid in advance. Piano 
fortes, new, from $25.00, Organs, from $10.00, 
per quarter. 

CHurcH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


HU RCH and 0CO’S EMERSONS in Squares, 
Cottages, and Uprights. 








(CHICKERING and SON’S Uprights, in 
Fancy Woods. 
RCH and CO'S CHICKERINGS, in 


Squares, Uprights, and Grands. 


GU 


HU RCH and CO'S IMPROVED COM BI- 
NATION ORGANS, with “ Qualifying Tubes."’ 
Combining pipes with reeds. Manufactured 
by Clough and Warren, Detroit, Mich. The 
effect produced is marvelous, the sonority and 
weight of tone being enormously increased. 
A lurge variety in stock, from $90 to $1250 
Price Lists on application. 

Cuurcu and Co., 6 West Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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WILSON’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


PARIS, ILL., 


Will open August |, 188i, and continue 
cur Weeks. 


D. WILSON, Principal. 


W. T. GIFFE, Logansport, Ind., Chorus Director, 


H. C. SCRIPPS, Conservatory of Music, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Pipe Organ and Piano. 


For Circulars, address 


BD. WILSON, Paris, Ill. 


Ohio Normal Music School. 


eee 


This celebrated school for training music 
teachers will hold a four weeks session at Shelby, 
Ohio, commencing July Mth. 

Its claims are: Ist. e best methods and course 
of training for music teachers. 2d. The best system 
of voice teaching. 3d. The best plan for teaching 
singing, both privately and in classes. 4th. The best 
method for teaching and studying the piano. 5th. 
The best course of musical study. 6th. The best 
corps of instructors. And 7th. Its pupils make the 
most successful teachers and performers. 

To make it possible for all earnest teachers and 
students to attend and en oy the advantages of the 
Normal, the usual six weeks’ work has been putinto 
four, and the class tuition placed at the low sum of 
ten dollars. 

The location is central, the town unusually 
healthy, and boarding ahd other expenses very 
small. For circulars, address 


MR. N. COE STEWART, Cleveland, 0. 


Read about it! 
Think about it! 
Plan to Co to it! 














LAKE BLUFF 


Musical Convention. 


FACULTY. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root, C. C, CASE, 
W. C. COFFIN, F. H. Pierce. 





Monday Evening, September 5; clos- 
vening, September 16. 


Beginnin 
ing Friday 





New and popular books will be used at this con- 
vention. All can be benefited by attending. Those 
who have never studied music will be admitted, yet 
much of the work will be adapted to the more 
advanced musician. 


TUITION. 
Tickets for the entire course, consisting of more 
than 
FIFTY LESSONS, 
and the FREE use of all books, only $2.00. 


LAKE BLUFF is situated on the highest point 
on Lake Michigan, midway between Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 


EXCURSION TICKETS AND REDUCED FARE. 
Send for circulars for full particulars to 


C. C. CASE, Manager. 


’ 
Care Y. M. C. A, Chicago, Ml. 


The New England Conservatory 


Js the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 





hoot in the world, 
bSineat Professors 
m 
had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 
srgseslite Bitvarios 
i ge owest rates, 
$15 pays for 20 lessons, with van 
to 125hours 
estat EDUCATION #222: 
withoutex 





STERLING 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, 


For Music Teachers, Pianists, 


Vocalists, and Amateurs, 
Will hold a four weeks session at Sterling, Illinois, 
opening August 9th and continuing to September 


2d, 1881, with following able instructors: 

»rincipal, 8. W. Mountz, Voice. Theory, and Di- 
recting; Chorus Conductor, Harmony and Com- 
position, C.C. Case, of Chicago, Ilinois; Lectures 
and Piano Recitals: W. 8S. B.. Mathews and Miss 
Harris, of Evanston, Illinois, Piano Lessons and 
Recitals, Mr. Leslie Watson, of Chicago, Assistant 
Pianist and Accompanist. Miss Annie Powell, of 
Galesburg, Illinois, teacher of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Readings; Prof. I. H. Bunn, of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, assistant in Chorus work and Sight Reading: 
Soloists: Miss Mabel Warren, La Harpe, Illinois, 
Mrs. H. H. Monroe, Monticello, Iowa. 

The course will embrace Voice, Theory, Teacher's 
Drill, Elocution, Harmony, Glee and Oratorio Study, 
Lectures, Recitals, Matinees, and Concerts. 

The ‘‘Messiah,’’ by Handel, will be the 
chorus study, and the “ Prince of Song,” by C. C. 
Case and C. C. Williams (just issued), will be the 
work for general singing. 


Full Course of Tuition $10. 
For particulars and cireulars, address the principal, 


8. W. MOUNTZ, Sterling, DL 
Several Gospel songs by the late P. P. 

Bliss, never before in print, will be found in 

<< — “Heart and Voice in the Sunday 
chool,”” 


CHURCH'S 


MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Is THE 
Most Popular Musical Magazine, 


BECAUSE 


IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 


Its 32 s are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music 
lessons, hints for ctngers, ane discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. e lighter sketches, stories, 
poems and correspondents, are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The musie 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. In ad- 
dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


11 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
ITOR, and mium, would be about $20. 


Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention e of music preferred, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, and we will know 
which premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
Vistror and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
Sunday School superintendents and others 

interested in sacred song should not fail to 

ous a specimen copy of “Heart and 
oice.” 


A SPLENDID ANTHEM BOOK. 


grand 

















Western Anthem Book =: 


EDITED BY 


w. T. GIFFE. 


160 pages. Select Music, Elegantly bound. Price, 
$1.00 each ; $9.00 per dozen. 
Authors: BARNBY, SULLIVAN, ELvey, Costa, MEN- 
DELSSOHN, MOZART, HANDEL, ete., etc. 
GEO. D. NEWHALL 4 CO., 
50 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


F. W. ROOT’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSIBLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 
endoctat Be vei new rigors; aoe 
strange or mysterious ; a 
COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 
Upon the > that almost all persons are ca- 


pable of to ace . The at 
success of F, W. font's Benoos or Siventa is alone 


evidence of its merits. The best v: hers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
: Oincinnati, O. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA ADVOCATE. 


By THEO. F. SEWARD, 











A NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TONIC SOL-FA 
SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 


1S NOW READY. 


The first namber will be sent FREE toany 
xn ll send name 


usic Teacher who wi 
and add 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 


76 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE ORIGINAL 
7. Pr . 


obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the mak 
THOS. 





Wew Chorus Book! 


“CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. F’. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, t and 
grand choruses, secular and sac and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


Ma@-EVERY PIECE TESTED.-@a 


eee Castie’’ is filled a WEA mas for ponetion 
performance; re is no space devoted 
to ork. In conjunction with “The 
” the “Chorus Castle ” —— s 


Papen outfit every teacher and conductor 
e coming musical cam ¥ 

ine ‘* Chorus 3”? if have not 
already seen “ Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 


Price of each by mail 75 cents; 
n of either 





rousipt af cents. ee 
JOHN & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 7s. a year, or 3s. 
6d. half year. 














AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT, Mus. B. Oxon. 


A Monthly Review—Musical, Dramatic, and Lite- 
rary—Published on the Ist of every month. 





HE ORCHESTRA which has been estab- 

lished nearly twenty years has during 

that time been held in high esteem for its 

thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 

biased criticism, and its aim to promote the 

objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. 4. 
Five Lines (of Ten Words) orless - - 0 38 6 
Each Line after - -0 0 


5s, 6d. per Inch in Column. 


REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Three if Pre- 
paid in one amount. 


Ma Payments for Advertisements or Subscrip- 
tions should be made either by Check, P. 0. Order, 


or Greenbacks. 
WILLIAM REEVES, > 
185 Fleet Street, London. 
Office of ‘Reeves’ Musical Directory,” 





“ Heart and Voice”’ is 32 pages larger than 
ordinary Sunday School books. It has 192 
pages, and is beautifully printed and bound. 


The series of Vistror Premiums for subscribers 
now pat lg ood ELEVEN Vo.umeEs. A descriptive cir- 
Aas complete list of contents of all the 
premiums 





now Tes gy and will be sent to any a 
state n po i SS gear mp the ft is a 
es of circular des ti 
valuable aid in getting up clubs, ete. 





SOME OF THE 
AUTHORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


“HEART avo VOICE.” 


The Contributors to “ Heart and Voice” are the 
STRONGEST IN THE FIELD. 


Many have achieved a national reputation ; and 
all of them are well and favorably known in the 
domain of Sunday School Work. 


“ HEART AND Votce”’ contains a variety of well- 
tried favorites by various authors, including some 
of the most useful songs of the late P. P. Biiss, 
and also a number of his pieces which have NEVER 
BEFORE APPEARED IN BOOK FORM. 


Following are some of the authors represented in 
“ HEART AND VOICE.”’ 
5 ge Ww. y. SHERWIN. 
GEO. ROOT. 
? ee MURRAY. 
Cc, C. CA 
JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
H. P. DANKS. 
gee. C, STEBBINS. 
H. R. PALMER. 
ig LOWRY, D.D. 
. J. KIRKPATRICK. 
HALLS 


TIME ORCHESTRAL 


“THE GREAT TONE- POETS; 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF T 
GREATER COMPOS-RS. 
By F. Crowest. 


A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
| musical readers; a perfect compendium of infor- 
| mation concerning the most eminent musiciang 
} and their works. The volume contains inspiring 
sketches of the following composers and their 
works: 


. MENDELS.- 
HN and SCHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the musi- 
eal student than this elegant work. 
Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Model Qroan Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 
Containing vs Ine instructions, attractive exer- 


| cises, and a large supply of — "cane vocal and 
| instrumental. Altogether the mc 


| COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 


in use. Though comparatively new, it is a stan- | 








every where. 
Price, $2.50, by mail, 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
TWELVE 


VOCAL STUDIES! 


Adapted for Mezzo Soprano or Con- 
as Baritone or Bass, 


By PAOLO LA VILLA. 


The exercises are entirely new, and offer to am- 
ateurs and voice trainers a systematic and simple 
course of instruction, by which the desired results 
may be gained in a comparatively short time. The 
novelty of printing the exercises in both clefs, to 
suit these several voices, is a plan which will be 
appreciated by singers and teachers. 

In two numbers. Now ready. Price, Book 
1, 75¢e; Book 2, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


“ MENDELSSOHN ; 
fA MEMOIR.” 


By Ferdinand Hiller. 








sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man. 
The appearance of the book is in unison with the na- 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable 
ee book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 


Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & o., Cincinnati. 


TO THE 7 TRADE. 


For the convenience of our custom- 
ers and ourselves, we have opened an 





der the charge and personal superintend- | 
ence of Mr. T. G. DeMotte. 
A full stock of our music books will be 
kept there, and orders addressed to J. 
Church & Co., 5 Union Square, New 
York, a * “* promptly filled. 





tfu 
wNOHN CHURCH @ CO. 


dard, and is preferred by successful en 


This charming volume contains a most graceful | 


office at 5 Union Square, New York, un- | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Book Publications 
Fay ging-claxs Ph LACE OF SONG 


*,* This popular new convention and class book 


has been enlarged without increasing the price; 75 
ets.: $7.50 per dozen. 


Piano teachers will | CURR 
continue to employ the ° 

*,* This rightly called *‘ King of Piano Instruc- 
tors,"’ now holds sway in Europe as well as America, 
having been OMS | sd in London. Price $3.00 

NOER THE Ph Which has created such a 

i profound impression, will 

» 


e performed by a Sunday Schools. 


; To ‘*teach in song’’ is the mission of this 
beautiful sacred cantata, and this it is doing in all 
| countries. Price, for examination, 25 cents 


The standard book for T 
cabinet organs will be fe 
*,.* Teachers who are familiar with Dr: Root's 


plan need not be told that this is a perfect organ 
method. Price $2.50. 


CHUA i ANTHE By Case and Williams will be 
, adopted by church choirs 
nroughout the Union. 


*,* This new ion offers an unequaled store of 
fresh anthe ms, chants, and part songs. Price 75 


cts.; per ote mn $7.50. 
~DLOER BOOKS. 


‘Choice.” “ Joy,’ ‘Song Herald,’ 


“Palm ’“ Song King,” ete. 
*.* A full dese eve list of above and many 
other music books for all departments, will be sent 


free on application. 


Ph MER | Will initiate thou 
| sands into the de- 


lights of harmony and composition 


| *.* The brightest musical minds have indorsed 
| tte work. The author regards it as the crowning 
| work of his professional life. Price, $1.00. 


| MP ANY BOOK SENT ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.., 
Mow ro =| CINCINNATI. 0. 


Musical Presents 


MUSIC BOXES. *. Carefully packed 

and sent to any part of 
GUI TARS. the country. Prices as 
VIOLINS. 


low as if purchaser came 
- | FRENCH BARPS. 


in person to our ware- 
ETC., ETC. 





rooms, and goods guar- 
anteed in every instance. 


Descriptive Catalogues Free, 


EVERY THING IN THE MUSIC LINE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
IMPROVED PLANS. 


JONBRN CHURONM & CO.7 
Music Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Beg to announce that hereafter their 


Sunday Scbool and Church Mic Department 


WILL BE IN CHARGE OF 
PROF. W. F. SHERWIN, 
The well known Musical Composer, Conductor, and 
general Sunday School worker 
It will be the aim 80 to conduct this department that 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES may there find what 
ever they may desire in Music Books, CONCERT EXER 


| creas, RESPONSIVE SERVICES, FesTIV.11 SONGS, ETc. 


Mr. Sherwin will, as heretofore, devote a part of his 
time to.conducting MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, AND 8. 8 
INSTITUTES, and giving LECTURES OR BIBLE READ 
1nGs, Jor Churches and Normal Classes, and will be 
| happy to be of service to his friends everywhere, not 


only in his special department, bui in any branch of 
the business in which his advice may be valuable, 
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BOOK. 


NEW ANTHEM 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By CC, CASE and 6, ¢, WILLIAMS. 








Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
musie for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. 192 pages, extra large 
size; $7.50 per dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 ets. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


SOMETHING NEW 
CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER Tht PALMS 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
UNDER Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
THE 


based upon Scripture, It is per- 
PALMS 


fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 
day Schools, and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, | 


CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Erc., ETC. 


The words and songs, by H&ZzEKIAH BUTTER- 
worTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 
Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & C0O., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


JouN H, KOEHNKEN. H. GRIMM. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


DRGAN BUILDERS, 


Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, ‘). 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Concert Exercises 


For the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


W. F. SHERWIN, DR. CEO. F. ROOT, 
and P. P. BLISS. 


This is asmall but admirable collection of music. 
interspersed with RECITATIONS AND SCRIP- 
TURE READINGS, by the above distinguished 
com "a arranged with special reference to the 
needs o 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERTS, 


and other similar occasions, 

The exercises are arranged with 
TETS, SEMI-CHORUSES, and CHORL 
with recitations and readings by 
INDIVIDUALS, 

CLASSES, 
DIVISIONS, etc. 
Price Five Cents; Fifty Cents per Dozen; 
Four Dollars per Hundred, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 











rts for QUAR- 
JSES, together 


HARMONY. 
A TREATISE ON 


Historic Points and Modern 
Methods of Instruction. 


B 
EK. M. BOWMAN. 


This little work is a scholarly essay on the above 
| topics, and, although not intended as an instructor 
| in the usual sense of the word, will prove of great 
| benefit to the Harmony student in his work of de- 
veloping his powers of construction, and will also 
be of use and interest to all music students and 
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BONNIE DOON. 


Sometimes when sad at heart and all alone 
And the dull! day is nearly ended, 

Comes there a sweet sad sound—though not a moan, 
With twilight zephyrs softly blended. 

With bated breath [ list the old-time song, 

And bless the winds that wafted it along. 


The voices of the Summer now are rife 
With messages from valley, field, and wood, 
And Nature, human, loves the stirring strife, 
Waits the unanswered problem, ill or good. 
Life’s active scenes to me indeed are vain, 
While memory gives to me that liquid strain. 





Away—yet not so very longa 
Time was. Ah! now I see it all again, 

The chords, long hushed, awakened bring but woe, 
The tender music ape a bitter pain. 

But age, not youth, by higher aims is stirred, 

And many an anthem rendered is unheard. 


But one dear song—'t is better far than all, 

It comes to me at times like magic rune, 
Tender and low its dying accents fall, 

The song my mother sang, sweet “ Bonnie Doon.” 
Clustered then in love—there was no false vow, 
Others there were—there are two of us now. 


And so my heart, when thou art sad and tired, 
And all the world apart is set awhile, 

A moment with myself and thought inspired 
Serves all the weary huurs to beguile. 

And memory sweet, where I was wont to grieve, 

Gives me once more my mother's song at eve. 


‘What matters it, while that song with me lingers, 
When earth seems far and heaven very near, 
And Time with his relentless, withered fingers, 
"s the dull gates, to give me better cheer. 
And secret scents of rosy perfumed clime 
Give promise of eternal summer time. 


Back roll the years of youth as a vision, 
With crimson rose and lilac in bloom, 
Cherished old home—your fields were Elysian, 
Exhaling a wealth of honied perfume. 
Hark! a plaintive refrain, from that song-haunted room, 
Brings a tender lament in sweet “Bonnie Doon.” 


And oh! could I but hear when life is fleeting 
My childhood’s loved, its first remembered tune, 
Its strains 1 know would lead me to the meeting 
Of her who sang to me, sweet “Bonnie Doon.” 


Boston, June 18, 1881. M.D. 
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' ‘THE LITTLE MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY WARREN WALTERS. 











ITTLE MISS BOUVERIE gave piano lessons in the town of 
South Hampton. Years ago she come from nobody knows 
where, and, as a musical pioneer, had built up a profitable class. 

In a certain sense, her advent had established the fashion of “ tak- 


i » 

White there was something almost pathetic in the bearing of 
little Miss Bouverie, there was also an air of culture which pointed 
to an acquaintance with better surroundings than the present. 
South Hampton ized this, and in its way = homuge to little 
Miss Bouverie’s past greatness, not forgetting likewise to take into 
account her vivacity, good-humor, and good looks. So that in all 

little Miss Bouverie felt she was exceptionally well placed, 
all th considered. 

The village beaus each in turn had laid seige to little Miss Bou- 
verie’s heart, but the pene of that mythical past handicapped 
them from the start. Perhaps it was this half-heartedness which 


occasioned their undoing. At all events, to a man it was conceded 





that the little music teacher was not to be obtained by any South 


Hamptonite. Since all were alike unfortunate in this respect, it 
seemed generally to have been resolved, that while she was to be 
“beaued” hither and thither whenever possible, serious proposi- 
tions were entirely out of the question. So it was little Miss 
Bouverie avoided the proposal which walked in darkness, and the 
flirting which wasted in the daytime. 

The amateur or professional of to-day would doubtless scorn little 
Miss Bouverie’s musical knowledge and instruction, but in South 
Hampton, almost isolated from art centers, she was something to be 
proud of. Indeed, when first she became known, South Hampton felt 
that reverence was almegst due this priestess in the temple of the 
muses, and while that feeling was now somewhat dulled by time, it 
yet protected her with something like a halo. This admiration, in 
a@ measure, made up for the loss of that social distinction which 
sometime had been hers. She was shrewd enough to see that in 
the South Hampton atmosphere she occupied a pedestal which she 
could not hope to obtain were she replaced in her old surround- 
ings. 
it came to pass that little Miss Bouverie received a favorable offer 
for her six-octave piano, from a farmer with a daughter musically am- 
bitious, and installed in its place a second-hand instrument of greater 
compass and modern make. It had evidently been the property of 
some wealthy person, for its elaborate carvings and richly-moulded 
case told a story which little Miss Bouverie felt must be in some de- 
grée akin to her own. This instrument, with its air of distinction, 
overshadowed all else in the room, and overpowered all the pretty 
bits of gentility little Miss Bouverie had gathered around her. She 
had not opened the piano as yet, reserving that treat for herself, 
after all the confusion and bustle had subsided, which a party of 
villagers, headed by the carpenter, oceasioned in unpacking 

She evinced a degree of nervousness as she applied the key and 
threw back the lid, disclosing the shining key-board and the thor- 
oughly aristocratic belongings of the new piano. Somehow she felt 
that it had a story. Aside from the reverence she felt due so 
grand an instrument, the something about it which told of better 
days, filled her mind with unfeigned respect. She was prepared to 
transfer the affection bestowed upon her antiquated six-octave to 
this shining mass of wood and iron, so soon as she had made friends 
with it—if the majestic new piano would allow of such a common- 
place connection. Somehow, its size and magnificence overawed her 
until she allowed her fingers to stray over the keys in eagerness to 
hear its speech. To her astonishment, the wires rattled from the 
presence of some foreign article in the case. That brought the 
piano at once to her level. Had its response been clear and musi- 
eal, little Miss Bouverie would have felt the overawing power for 
days longer. But such a vulgar thing as a rattle! Bah! It was 
but a machine after all—wood, ivory, and wire. Doubtless it had 
no history after all—merely an every-day piano in a handsome case. 
The coarse jangling of the strings gave her courage to lift the top 
and begin a search after the disturbing cause 

She brought up the lamp, and began explorations among its aris- 
tocratic nerves and muscles. She peered anxiously here and there, 
twisting her dainty little head into odd and wearisome positions. 
This process did much to create more intimacy with the piano 
Presently she caught a glimpse of a glistening something which lay 
half concealed in one corner of the iron frame. Fflastily grasping 
her pointer, she drew out the offending article, placed it in her 
palm, and with a half gasp, exclaimed : 

“Why, ’tis a diamond!” 

She felt no doubt of it, for little Miss Bouverie had seen diamonds 
before; indeed, she had once owned a small gem, and even if she 
had not, the violet rays of the imperial stone were not to be mis- 
taken. She stood looking at it until the piano was well-nigh rein- 
stated in its old strcughold. Surely it was a piano of the most ex- 
clusive type—a piano which concealed a diamond of such a size 
and brilliancy could hardly be anything else. Long she looked 
upon its violet rays and enjoyed its clear light, and then she asked : 
“ What shall I do with it?” and with that question in her mind, 
she could hardly close her eyes in sleep. 





Parr II. 


A few miles out of South Hampton, there had lately been opened 
mines and a smelting furnace, and the occasional appearance of a 
strange face upon the street was subject-matter for much wonder- 
ing. Especially marked was a tall, sallow personage, with a deep 
scar athwart the upper part of the face, which, in the eyes of the 





villagers, gave him a Mephistophilian appearance, from which even 
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the fashionable cut of his clothing could detract but little. Beside, 
at times be came galloping into town, with his pants in his boots, 
and with clothing largely splashed with samples of South Hamp- 
ton mud, as if he had been riding down some unlucky sinner. 
Even little Miss Bouverie admitted that there must be something 
of the guerrilla in Col. Parke Travers. 

It was a winter's day, with much blustering wind and driving 
sleet, which found little Miss Bouverie trudging down Main street, 
with her music book and pointer. With her head bowed down to 
face the pelting sleet, the old cry: “ What shall I do with it?” kept 
turning itself over in her mind. Just how she found herself prone 
upon the street crossing, overhung by a bearded face, onal with 
a deep scar, she could not tell. She heard the scurry of rattling 
hoofs down the street, and an agitated masculine voice, which was 
both manly and musical, asking if she was much hurt, while gentle 
hands lifted her to her feet. Little Misg Bouverie would have 
sunk to the earth again had not strong arms caught her, and, pick- 
ing her up, borne her to the nearest house. 

Col. Parke Travers had, as was his wont, come dashing into town 
through the snow-storm, and had all but ran down little Miss Bou- 
yerie. The oncoming horse and rider startled her, and down she 
fell upon the crossing in a faint. In an instant, the rider dismoun- 
ted, and his steed, conscious of the scrape his master was in, fled 
ingloriously. This all Col. Parke Travers explained to little Miss 
Bouverie, as she lay on the lounge in her front rooom with & 
sprained ankle. Col. Travers, the cause of all this, was a gentle- 
man all over. Little Miss Bouverie felt, therefore, she had received 
his baskets of fruit and flowers with feeling that she must allow 
him to give expression to his regrets in some such method. 

There was sdmething abrupt about Parke Travers, little Miss Bou- 
verie thought, for he was continually startling the invalid with odd 
) wats a0 and half revealings of his own life. For instance, one 

ay he wanted to know where she had obtained that piano. Ideas 
required some time to simmer through litthe Miss Bouverie’s mind, 
and so not until his next call did she venture to ask the meaning 
of the question. 

Then Col. Travers very thoroughly opened little Miss Bouverie’s 
eyes by claiming the piano as one he had made 
for his wife, who was @ thorough musician. 

ittle Miss Bouverie’s heart sank many fathoms when she heard 
the Colonel speak of a wife, for she had discerned that he was con- 
siderably interested in a certain little Miss B. 

“The Diamond! The Diamond!” was the thought that flashed 
through her mind just then. “ My question is answered—I know 
now what to do with it.” 

Little Miss Bouverie reached under pillow and brought forth 
a quaint little steel purse, and nervously took forth a little jewel- 
box, and from that extracted her treasured diamond. 

“Do you recognize that, Col. Travers?” she asked, handing him 
the gem. 

Col. Travers was in turn astonished, as he turned the stone about 
and found upon it the mark which made it his. 

Little Miss Bouverie explained its finding, and Col. Parke Travers 
told how that self-same stone had mysteriously disappeared from @ 
ring he usually wore. A fair presumption it was now to believe it 
must have been detached while he was lifting the piano lid or select- 
ing music. 

V hen Col. Travers left, it must be confessed that little Miss Bou- 
verie felt sadly discomfited. The doughty Colonel had pocketed the 
stone without so much as saying “ thank you.” 

Her chagrin increased from day to day, for Col. Travers made no 
sign. His visits ceased. What did it all mean? Christmas eve 
found little Miss Bouverie still confined to her lounge. Her little 
maid had insisted upon arraying her mistress in a pretty wrapper, and 
placing bit of scarlet ribbon in her hair—‘ in honor of Christmas 
eve,” she said, Nevertheless it was & rather dreary evening, and it 
was with half a sigh little Miss Bouverie ordered the house to be 
locked up for the night, But this could not be done, since some 
one had pulled the bell, and was already in the hall. Presently 
Col. Parke Travers was ushered in, to the great astonishment 0 
little Miss Bouverie. ‘There was an unusual military directness in 
the Colonel's step to-night, as he stalked directly to the lounge, and, 
without a word of preparation, addressed its occupant: 

“ Miss Bouverie, in a measure you are mine. With my good steed 
I ran you down on the public highway. Ever since my tough old 
soldier's heart has been claiming you. I want to exchange Christ- 
mas presents. You take back this diamond and give me your 
hand.” 

Little Miss Bouverie trembled all over, but not so much as to 
prevent the brusque old Colonel from fitting the diamond on her 
engagement finger. There was, beside, something reassuring in the 
touch of the Colonel’s whiskers to little Miss Bouverie’s cheek. 

She did n't ask about Col. Parke Travers’ wife, for she found out 





there was no such being living, and now it seems that nobody has 
a better right to that title than little Miss Bouverie herself. 


“A CORRECT MUSICAL TASTE?” 


BY G. A. MACFARREN, 
Music to the University of Cambridge, and President of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London. 





WHAT IS 


Professor of 


——— 


HE prescribed subject of these remarks is boundless almost as 
the difficulty of its treatment. However much may be said, 
even if said to the purpose, there must still be left ve much to 
say upon this comprebensive . so what is here ered is a 
selection rather than a summary, of points claiming observation. 
Taste is the power to perceive the beautiful, an therewith the 
Beauty has many aspects, is not con- 
fined to the works of any age or style or school. The ability to 
and its expanse seems or 


light the paler beams which were our sole i umination before the 
sunrise. In the night of our life of study we see ightness 0 
many a star which ‘= no less a star when its radiance is paled by the 
dawn, nor even when the light of our understanding es its 


the gorgeous hues of sunset show this light in its 
begin to a which some while 
and the delights of youth, maturity, 
the hi hly-trained obse 


noon; and when 
fullest glory, those tiny stars 
were lost to the dazzled sight, 
and age are displayed at once to 
The unjust use of the word “classi 
crow to many & music lover. ther a crow or & linnet, he 
be frightened by.it from fields of beauty 
whose scent and color may enrich him who perceives them, 
their perception impoverishes not the flowers. Those works 
whose merit is 50 high that it stands above the level of its an 
is perceived in aftertime more clearly than when it first bro 
being, are naturally ol together, as things apart from 


The qualities that elevate this aristocracy of merit, are more or less 
common to them all, are careful scrutiny, and 


rver. 





may be, toa great extent, de Like the magnitude of a mount- 
ain, or the proportions of a these 
ualities is imperceptible when we sta 
shadow; and, like the growths upon 
architecture, these ualities m 
telescope of enlar education if we contemplate ; 
whole, or discer™ throng minuter examination as we climb 
gallery to gallery of the edifice, or from ridge to ridge of the mount- 
The long practised 
when so close to the foot of the structure 





























habit and was placed on the same spot could not detect them; nay, 
he may calculate from the foreshortening of the mass, and 
shadow it casts, what is the outline which will be apparent to all be- 
holders when & sufficient interval of omen or time enables them to 
look upon the whole. Because that w ich is imperceptible at less 


than the needful distance and without a men telescupe is unin- 
telligible to the untutored sense, we are apt to suppose that it is es- 
sential to the class of works which is beyond instant : 
to be unintelligible, and to suppose, by false induction, that what- 


+. ynintelligible must in consequence be classical. 
yt ee al sayings are true, but one must be excepted, which 
“ familiarity The more we grow famil- 
iar with what is peautiful the more we awaken to its beauty, 10 the 
i are at first dormant, 
“intimacy is the parent of 
these feelings can alone 
all their qualities, all their points of 
or evil—are amiliar to us; and suc! is as 
entirely the case with works of art. | It is not because what 1s beau- 
tiful may for while be unintelligible, that what is unin 
is to be trus and we should widely mis the class 
of works whose excellence is exceptional if we rege as classical 
all in which excellence could not be perceived. Time is the true 
test of qualities that entitle a work to ranked as , 


siemens wal 


are awhile veiled by the mist of our ignorance, and 


fest when this is exhaled. 

‘A safe standard for taste is the fitness of a work to the occasion 
or purpose for which it is designed. It would be in as taste to 
employ some scholastic devices 1m the composition of dance music 
as to appropriate the strong accentuation and square rhythm of a 
polka to the structure of @ fugue, yet either , these pieces may 
have ample merit and be open to admiration if framed upon the 
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rinciples and compounded of the elements proper to its kind. 

very art-form may be the embodiment of beauty, and the artist 
shows true taste who appropriates to the form in which his work 
has to be cast the current of thought that is in unity with its char- 

acter. There are right occasions for the lightest music, right occa- 
sions for the gravest; good taste is evinced in the choice of works 
that are true to the occasion, and the producer, the selector, and the 
listener should in this respect al? exercise their tasteful function. 
Musie suited to the ball-room is ineligible for an assembly where 
there is no such distraction as dancing for the hearcr’s interest from 
the music itself. A still more earnest style of composition befits 
an opportunity when even social courtesies divide not our attention 
from the works performed. When in our best exalted condition 
we seek in music the expression of our strongest feelings, and strive 
to sympathise with the artist whose aim is such expression, then, 
the utmost greatness of thought and the utmost skill in its devol- 
opement are apt for the circumstances and needed for their fulfill- 
ment. 

Nothing can be in worst taste than the adaptation, so called, of 
music to another purpose than that for which it was conceived. Ad- 
aptation, indeed! is not perversion or desecration a better term to 
denote the violating of an artist's idea, whose highest worth is its 
truthfulness to the subject it pretends to illustrate, the violating by 
applying it to other uses and other ends—the sacrificing of the pure 
virginity of his thought by a false marriage? Instances of such bad 
taste, that cannot be too strongly contemned, are in the application 
of pieces from operas, from instrumental compositions, and, in some 
cases, from oratorios, to Church use. Volumes might be said on the 
impropriety of such misapplication, but this one point is so obvious 
as to need no more than casual mention for it to command univer- 
sal assent—namely, that wherever we hear a strain of music it is 
fraught with all the surroundings under which it has been elsewhere 
heard, and whatever the present place, the hearer’s associations, 
and his feelings, too, will be with his prior experience. None of us, 
for example, who knows Handel's song, “ Dove sei amato bene,” 
from the opera “ Rodelinda,” can, if he hear it with the misapplied 
text, “ Holy, Holy,” restrain his thoughts from wandering to the 
well-beloved one whose absence the original words deplore; none 
can hear the prayer from “ Der Freischiitz,” or the nuptial hymn 
from “ Masaniello,” sung in Church service and not see in his mind's 
eye the kneeling Agathe, who prays for the success of her marks- 
man lover, or the dumb girl, who peers in agony through the open- 
ing in the happy throng, to watch her betrayer giving his forfeited 
plight to his bride. None can hear a strain—most likely mutilated 
— a Sonata by Beethoven, or a Song without Words by Men- 
delssohn, and not recall the personal and local incidents that have 
attended former hearings, and therewith the sympathies that have 
invested them once and will cling to them forever; and, further, 
none can hear the music of Elijah's supplication for rain sung to 
the prayer for inclination to keep the Ten Commandments, and not 
image to himself the multitude of thirsting Hebrews, whose false 
Pp ets had failed to obtain the withdrawal of the curse, looking 
with anxious amazement on the prostrate figure whose deprecation 
is to effect their deliverance.* 

OO pa = is always in bad taste, and is sometimes, alas! ex- 
emplified in composition, sometimes in performance. In the latter, 
it consists in violent accents, and in retarding or hastening the time, 
and in many other elements of expression that are truly valuable 
when justly applied, but make caricature when employed without 
the most delicate sense of fitness. 

The composer exaggerates who employs extreme chromatic har- 
monies or modulations into remote keys—which are his most forci- 
ble means of expression, his italics or capital letters, so to speak, 
his stamping on the ground or tearing his hair, his jet black cut- 
ting against the brightest whiteness—in passages where there is lit- 
tle or nothing to express or where his subject is characterized by 
gentle suavity. He exaggerates, too, when he uses fullest power of 
instruments or voices for the presentation of trivial ideas; and in 
this display of bad taste the player may match him who seems to 

nish rather than to coax his instrument, treating it with violence 
foatend of tenderness. 

It is perhaps the highest end of artistry—productive or executive 
—to stimulate the imagination of the hearers, to suggest more than 
to define, to plant thoughts in us which may unfold and fructify 
rather than to surfeit our attention with over-ripe completeness. 

Let illustration be drawn from other arts: a prize was offered for 
a statue which best should image grief, and was awarded for one 
whose hands covered her face. The discovery of Moore's Veiled 
Prophet was twice ape one limner, showing the hideous 
face of Mokanna, with all its horrible mutilation, while the back 
was turned to the spectator of the girl who witnesses the unveiling; 


*These specimens are not supposititious, but quoted from real life. 


by another artist, reversing the figures, hiding the ugliness of the 
tyrant and showing in the face of his victim the terror, the hatred, 
and all that lines and colors could portray of her mental agony 
What has now to be said is offered with reverence, with profound 
sense of the greatness of the master to whom it refers, but with a 
feeling as firm as diffident that the incidents to be adduced are at 
least of questionable propriety. Those passages in “ Thé Creation 
which seem designed to imitate the characteristic motions of ani- 
mals, when an orchestral strain appears to portray the spring of the 
tiger or the coiling of the serpent, which are explained in the words 
of the ensuing vocal phrase, the song in “ The Seasons,” which tells 
of the sportsman, and represents by a note on the drum the dis- 
charge of the shot that brings down his game, transcend the prov- 
ince of art by passing from the ideal to the actual and, in aiming at 
realism, check the imaginative faculty in the hearer. On the con- 
trory, the song “ With Verdure Clad,” in the former work, which 
seems to utter the sweet contentment of a happy mind in contem- 
plating a summer landscape, and the chorus, “Come, Gentle Spring,” 
in the latter work, which expresses the gladness we feel in the re- 
nascence of nature have the twofold beauty of their own loveliness 
colored, may be, by the sweet fancies they stimulate. Many are the 
instances that might be cited in illustration of this view, but here 
is only space to indicate that the same principle of suggestion rather 
than fulfillment is applicable in musical executancy, and that good 
taste restrains a performer from redundant expression that would 
satiate instead of gratify the auditor. 
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THE CHICAGO SAENGERFEST. 


WITH A FEW MORE WHACKS AT CONCERT AUDIENCES, ETC., ETC. 











INCE my last, we have, musically, passed through an event of 

considerable significance. On the 29th of June the American 

Saengerbund met in the Exposition building, upon the lake 
shore, and continued their musical meetings until Saturday 
evening, July 2d. 

So far as I know, there is no permanent membership, except, 
erhaps, the few gentlemen who may, at any meeting, be selected 
or the officers of the next session of the Bund (band or society). 

I regard the practices of the Society, so far as its general plans 
are concerned, as very excellent, and containing elements which, 
when rightly handled, may be very potent in the formation of our 
musical character. 

When I consider this organization in contrast with the ‘‘Conven- 
tion,” which has held so prominent a hold upon our musical life, | 
am disposed to think that the Germans have the most useful 
method. 

The reason for this opinion is found in this, that the methods of 
the Bund tend to organize local talent, keep it in training, and 
thus in the way of good healthy life continuously. 

The Bund consists of the various singing societies of the United 
States, who, as organizations either male or mixed chorus, come 
together on such occasions as the recent meeting in this city, and 
unite in mass efforts, in the singing of music they have studied for 
the purpose. Some or all of the societies, in public concerts, or in 
more private social ways, sing by themselves. 

It seems to me that if sections, or counties, would come together 
in a similar manner, there would be greater growth in the commu- 
nities than is now attained. 

The Convention, I think, in a very large way, sings music at its 
concerts which it has learned at the same session. Such prepara- 
tions are necessarily hurried, and if the pieces are creditably sung, 
it is more the result of good luck, on the occasion of the singing, 
than of the study which has been given to the music. And, then 
again, the very fact that in a given number of rehearsals, and this 
number quite limited, the Convention must prepare the music for 
one or more concerts, tends to grade the musical selections down 
instead of up. 

Should a county convention consisting of ten societies, with 
twenty members in each, agree to meet in six months from this 
time, and each society to sing five songs, and the whole convention 
a few things in mass, the singing would be very much improved, 
and this practice, if continued, would result in a demand for a 
higher grade of music and more efficient conductors 

The books that ought to be made are books for instruction. If the 
men who are teaching singing classes in the country would make 
methods for doing the elementary things in singing, putting in 
just the necessary exercises to give the class an ability to over- 
come the difficulties of music, these men would perform an excel- 
lent use. Being conversant with the field, such work would likely 
be better adapted for a time than if it were done by some city 








musician, even though a better one. The convention, modified, as 
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I have suggested, would still call for a leader, whose duty might be 
to conduct the rehearsals of the mass chorus; and he might also 
be useful in drilling separate societies, 

I may be all wrong in my theories, and the results might not be 
as I anticipate, still | can but think that the standard would begin 
at once to rise. 

But fronr this digression, I must return to the Festival. 

This was the 22d meeting of the Bund. 

First meeting, at Cincinnati, 1849, five societies, 1183 singers. In 
1870, 61 societies met, with 1,800 singers; in 1874, 54 societies met, 
with 1,600 singers; in 1881, 46 societies met, with 1,500 singers. 
Some of these societies were mixed choruses, others only male 
Most have (all should have) lady choirs connected with them. 
They admit no choir of less than twelve members. Mr. Hans 
Balatka, of Chicago, was conductor. 

There were three mass choruses, viz: the Mannerchor chorus, 
consisting of 1,500 gentlemen, singing the Wagner's “ Kaisermarsch;” 
‘“ Prayer before Battle,” by Moehring; ‘“ Salamis," by Max Bruch; 
“ Brunnen Wunderbar,” by F. Abt; “ Consecration of the Temple,” by 
Titl; “All Alone,” by Braun; “ Drusus’ Death,” by Reissmann. 

The above seven massive works were studied by each society 
under its own leader, and in one.or more mass rehearsals brought 
together under Mr. Balatka, the general conductor of the Festival. 

The second mass chorus consisted of gentlemen and ladies, or- 
ganized for this occasion in this city, under Mr. Balatka. They 
were joined by the Cincinnati Orpheus; leader Mr. Carl Barus. 

This chorus sang “ Odysseus,’ by Max Bruch; selections from 
“ Lohengrin,’ by Richard Wagner, and the chorus in the “ Ninth 
Symphony,” by Beethoven. 

The third mass chorus consisted of the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
under the leadership of Mr. Eugen Luening; the Beethoven 
Society of this city, conducted by Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. This latter 
society was increased by individual singers in the city and by a 
large delegation from the Bach and Handel Society of this city, 
which is under the leadership of Mr. Julius Fuchs, a resident 
musiCian. 

This chorus was under the leadership of Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, and 
sang the first part of “ Hiijjah,” by Mendelssohn. 

Of the singing of the above works by these three mass choruses, I 
have only this to say, they were substantially sung. Good, solid, 
mass tones were heard, with an effort at expression by some soft 
singing, which, however, failed of effect because of the disorder in- 
side and outside of the hall. The singing in harmony, in time and 
tempo, was, usually, all that was necessary in order to have better 
results. With these things secured, we still find the results very 
unsatisfactory, and I look back with not much pleasure in viewing 
the impressions which J received during the festival. 

In my communication to the Visiror for July, I spoke of the 
matter of talking and noise during the performance of music, I 
am to furnish now another circumstance under which this same 
criticism has force. There were but short intervals during the 
whole festival when it was quiet within the hall. Walking and 
talking seemed to be indulged in with but little or no restraint by 
a large number of the audience. On occasions, also, when the 
members of the different choruses were not upon the stage they 
were too often seen and heard walking and talking and laughing, to 
the great annoyance of those who wanted it still. What is to be 
done to cure this evil? What could have been done at the last 
festival? Simply this. Take for a LAW this, THat wHEey Music 
IS BEING PERFORMED, THERE SHOULD BE NO OTHER sOUNDS HEARD. Let 
musical performers insist upon an observance of this law, and 
insist to the ditter.end. No person should apply for a ticket to 
admit him to a concert unless he intends to live up to this rule. 
By careful estimate a person may know whether he needs to move 
before the end of the piece about to be performed, and can easily 
arrange himself accordingly. 

There should be signals rung, as in operas before the rising of 
the curtain, which might inform the whole of such large audiences 
that in a half minute or minute the next piece would begin. So 
long as there is much noise on such occasions there can be made 
no progress, for the people actually can not hear what is being per- 
formed. Cover up the defects of a performance by the walking 
and talking, and we prolong the existence of mediocre talent. Let 
the audience be still while the piece is being sung, and if it be not 
of a good quality, the listener has a chance to decide. 

Such meetings as the above give opportunities for comparing the 
merits of ditferent leaders, and an exchange of repertoires. 

For the information of musical societies in different parts of the 
country, I will give the names of the leaders of societies who took 
part in the festival: [ans Balatka, general director; Carl Wolf- 
sohn, W. L. Tomlins, Gustav Ehrhorn, F. H. Hesse, Ernst Heinze, 
Ad. Rosenbecker, B. L. Roos, A. Bucher, Chicago; Eugen Luening, 
Milwaukee; Carl Barus, John Willinghorst, Theodore Meyder, 





Wm. Ekert, Theo. Buck, Herm. Gerold, Wm. Wallbrecht, John 
Kaemmeron, Cincinnati; A. Willhartitz, F. Partenheimer, Richard 
Poppen, Louis Dahmen, Charles Mayer, St. Louis; A. Malmene, C. 
R. Moeller, R. E. Hennings, Cleveland; Jos. Mischka, Fr. Feder- 
lein, Buffalo; Herman Eckhardt, Carl Schoppelrei, Columbus, 0O.; 
Carl Gaertner, Wm. Kuenzel, Philadelphia; _— Scheufler, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Aug. Steiger, Pekin, Ill; H. P. Seibel, Blooming- 
ton, Ill; A. H. Moorehead, fichtiond Ind. 

Many of the above leaders were leaders of more than one of the 
societies. 

Of the work of the soloists much might be said of a rov- 
ing kind. There are but few singers in the world at ie ha ~i 
who can be accounted worthy to do work on such occasions, and for 
this very reason they are liable to be overworked. I could not 
help thinking that could such efforts as were necessary to pro- 
duce effects in such halls be avoided or lessened, such talented 
singers might continue much longer to delight and bless the world. 
The soloists were: Madam Peschka-Leutner, soprano; Madam 
Emma Donaldi, soprano; Miss Anna Louise Cary, alto; Miss 
Kellner, alto; Miss Butler, soprano; Miss McCarthy, rano; Mr. 
Wm. Candidus, tenor; Mr. Franz Remmertz, a. a M. W. 
Whitney, bass; Mr. Hugo Lindau, bass; Mr. Jacob Benzing, 
bass; Mr. E. Schultz, tenor. 

The quintette upon which fell the r part of the work were 
Leutner, Cary, Candidus, Remmertz, and Whitney. 

Their work was well done, and had there not been so much 
noise inside and outside the hali to have obstructed their tone, it 
would have been a great occasion for the most experienced in such 
matters. 

In conclusion, we say to the singers of the Bund, go on in your 
good way, but frown upon all those things which, after you have 
done your duty, come in to hinder the real success, and really pre- 
vent the performance of any use, though railroads, shop-keepers, 
and beer sellers reap a rich harvest. O. BLackMAN. 
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MUSIC IN 8.8. CONVENTIONS AND INSTITUTES. 


BY PROF. W. F. SHERWIN. 








HE song-service in these gatherings has been given such promi” 
nence that a glance at this topic may be both interesting and 
profitable to the readers of the Visiror. 

In the early days of the work very little was attempted beyond 
the usual hymns at opening and closing of the service, led in 
prayer-meeting fashion, no pains being taken to make it a feature 
of special interest. Ere long it was felt that there was a power in 
this direction which ought to be utilized, and various devices were 
resorted to with this laudable object in view. Sometimes the 
children of the town where the meeting was to be held would be 
gathered for drill, often setting aside the Scripture lessons for 
several Sabbaths, in order that they might be able to show-off 
creditably in the coming convention. All the songs must be a 


militaire, and the greater the racket the more satis the per- 
formance. In many cases the whole thi ——— into mere 
display, with no thought of anything the mere enter- 


tainment of the multitude without regard to the devotional spirit. 
Later, the choirs were frequently pressed into service, or a precen- 
tor was engaged, and the music of a convention was made a lead- 
ing feature, sometimes tending too strongly in the direction of 
gushing sentimentalism, with os solos having a flavor 
of religious love-sickness; but oftener good, sensible, sturd 
hymns, rendered in hearty congregational chorus. The latter 
now the prevailing method, though in the larger conventions and 
the great summer “assemblies” a chorus is generally organized to 
give a strong leading, and render choice choral selections. 
Conspicuous among the latter is the great Chautauqua Assembly. 
Eight years ago the writer acted as precentor there, assisted by P. 
P. Bliss, with his wife and sister (Mrs. Wilson), occasionally giving 


quartettes, ete., by way of variety. The following year a choir 


numberin rhaps thirty or forty was organized, which was in- 
creased the Mhird. year to over a hendeel and the interest has 
steadily deepened until last year nearly six hundred were enrolled. 
during the entire sessions, usually about half that number being 
in active service, as many were there for only a part of the 


term. 

In 1878, 1879, and 1880 the labor was divided with Professor C. 
C. Case (this year conductor at the a Park Assembly, in 
August) the daily work including lessons in harmony and voice 
culture as well as careful chorus drill in every department of vocal 
music. Six or seven concerts are given each year, in which, for 


several years, the excellent ‘‘ Northwestern Band,” of Meadville, . 


Pa., has borne a most creditable part. Eminent soloists have also 
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graced the Chautauqua stage, thereby adding greatly to their repu- 
tation, as well as to interest of the exercises. 

The “Jubilee Singers” of Fisk University have also been con- 
spicuously popular there, and are engaged for this season. 

Among the 8. 8. conventions probably the music of the late “ In- 
ternational,” at Toronto, Ont., was pre-eminent, The choirs of that 
city formed a very effective chorus of about one hundred and fifty 
voices, doing splendid service with but one evening for drill. The 
day session had only congregational singing, but that was earnest 
and impressive. 

In this connection let me enter a protest—perhaps useless— 
against the abuse of the song-service at almost all these gatherings. 
There lie before me fourteen programmes of 8S. 8S. conventions 
and institutes, in thirteen of which a “ praise service” is made the 
entering wedge for the principal sessions. Now if these indicated 
a ise service, [ should rejoice and give thanks; but a long 
<—rr teaches me that by the majority of people this exercise 
is ed upon either as merely — to be used—like a 
church bell—to call the people together, or else (like the general 
estimate of an opening organ voluntary) only a diversion to cover 
up the confusion of assembling until sufficient quiet is obtained to 
make it possible to engage in intelligent or intelligible exercises. 
It is a misnomer to call such singing a “ praise service,” when it is 
only used to while away the time until something can be attempted 
which has a meaning. 

And it tends directly to rob the singing of all spiritual power 
and lower its general status. [t can not, under such circumstances, 
be worship; it is not permitted even to prepare the mind for wor- 
ship. It is not generally regarded as a part of the religious exer- 
cises but only as “ preliminary.” The popular notion is like that of 
many ministers who say, after a voluntary by the choir, “let us 
commence the worship of God by singing the 55th hymn. (If the 
choir were not “ worshiping,” what business had they to be singing 
“ We praise thee,O God" in the sanctuary? and if they did worship 
was not the hymn rather to be a continuance than commencement of 
that exercise ?) 

Not very long ago a well-known minister was to give an address 
before a convention. Tliere had been an hour of exceedingly im- 
pressive devotional exercises. A train had just arrived bringin 
more delegates to an already crowded house. He gave out the old 
lnm ” ayy ba Ages,” and then said, “ now if there is to be any 
confusion by bringing in seats or packing people around the plat- 
form, let it be done during the singing of this tas as I do not st to 
be disturbed when I come tospeak.” But he was disturbed, for the 
seats were brought in, the audience arranged, and afterward the 
hymn was sung most tenderly, and with unusual emotion. 

This is not by any means an exceptional case, and there is need 
that the minds of the brethren who ma meetings, as well as 
those who sing, be stirred up to greater oughtfulness in this 
matter of using sacred song, and not abusing it. Many of our 
hymns are, in their phenstel at least, fervent prayers; will any 
one give a good reason why it would not be proper to offer any other 
= which is not in metrical form, merely to hide the noise of an 
neoming audience or the clatter of collection boxes? Not long 
since a good brother presiding in a convention said to the precentor, 
“please sing two or three verses of ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul’ while 
the platform is being rearranged.” How would-it do the next time 
to ask Rev, Dr. Solemncholly to lead in prayer under the same con- 


ditions? Why not? 
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THE MORALITY OF MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 








UR great authority, not only in the realm of poetry but also in 
the realm of human nature, has pronounced “the man who has 
no music in his soul’ a knave, both originally and categorically. 

Of course, a plain prose judgment of men and affairs stops short of 
the “sublime hyperbole” of the spot, but Shakespeare, in this in- 
stance, it seems to me, has only eveloped, in his tropic imagina- 
tion, the mustard seed of truth more rapidly than it is wont to grow 
in the soberer soil of judgment. There is, undou ly, a practical 
truth in this famous couplet of his, or else it would never have at- 
tained its present currency. 

Let us look, then, for a few minutes, at some of the moral quali- 
ties of music, the love for which redeems a man from the evil in his 
nature. And first, of course, we shall consider its devotional ele- 
ment. Music tends to lead the soul upward; it is the emanation of 
the spirit beneath the genial light and warmth of (God's love. 
Rightly has religion chosen music to be its handmaid. There is 
no service in which the divine muse so gratefully, so naturally 
exerts her power. The grandeur, the sweetness, and the eloquence 
of music are nowhere so fully displayed as in the religious theme. 





The masterpieces of song and harmony are almost all to be found 
among. this class. There is something in the very emotion of as- 
piration which exalts and fires the mind, which fills the heart with 
the true glow of genius, and which exhilarates all the productive 
faculties. The highest kind of aspiration is that which looks to 
God and divine truth as its objects. This is the noblest sphere of 
music. Here are all her supreme successes. She takes the wings 
of devotion and mounts into the higher atmosphere of art. Her 
very search after God conducts her through the empyrean, and 
whether she finds him or not, she has realized the highest possibili- 
ties of her being. The man who has a soul for music can not help 
having a spiritual nature. 

Again there is an element of persuasion in music that wins man to 
his better self. A sweet song, a tender melody—how quickly they 
start those invisible tears which are the finer utterance of emotion ! 
Men of violent tempers, of inappeasable passions, of sinister dis- 

sitions, have all testified to the moral influence of music in sooth- 
ing and subduing their evil nature. King Saul was not the only 
strong man whom a harp, played softly by God-loving hands, has 
calmed into peace and gentleness. There seems to be some hidden 
cabinet of good impulses and good thoughts in the human breast, 
whose secret spring music alone can touch. If this subtile eonnec- 
tion between personal susceptibility and personal responsibility 
were severed, conscience, I venture to say, would be obliged to 
guide our headstrong human nature with a single rein. 

Once more, music expresses our loftiest and holiest desires. We 
have seen how she inspires and persuades, let us now see how she 
utters the thoughts and longings of the human soul. 

Word-language is what we may call our determinate medium of ex- 

ression; it furnishes us with exact and commensurable, terms 
or exact and commensurable ideas. But there are other ideas 
in the human soul—ideas which have no intellectual dimen- 
sions, but which nevertheless are just as actual and full of mean- 
ing as those we can formulate in speech. For those ideas music 
is the natural language. It voices them no less distinctly be- 
cause indefinitely. Their very nature is indefiniteness; it is 
the charm which makes them what they are, which distinguishes 
them from intellectual ideas. One who loves music will naturally 
have more of these fine, pure impulses and thoughts than a person 
who is unable to express them. They are peculiarly characteristic 
of the delicate, refined nature of woman, and constitute, in large 
part, her acknowledged moral superiority to man. Accordingly, 
we find the feminine mind almost universally music-loving. If 
God had granted to women an efficiency equal to their potentiality, 
it is certain that they would have produced the greatest master- 
pieces of poetry and music in the world; but I am inclined to 
question whether there is not a finer artistic grace, and a keener 
joy in interpreting utterly the ethereal suggestions of music, than 
in expressing them under the known limitations of art. 

a ee em ee 


THE MUSIC OF HEAVEN. 





N the July number of the Vistror we published an article en- 
titled “Ghostly Music,” which was a well written satire upon 
the so-called revelations from the other world, as set forth by a 
certain class of yor who pretend to have special facilities for in- 
formation on all subjects concerning life in the Great Beyond. 
Below we give a beautiful extract on the music of heaven, which is 
only one of the many important subjects touched upon in an En- 
lish work of great merit and common sense, entitled “ Our Eternal 
Tomes.” The writer puts forth no claims for special enlighten- 
ment concerning the things whereof he speaks; he does not even 
give his name, simply signing himself “ A Bible Student,” asserting, 
however, that all his deductions are in complete accord with the 
teachings of the sacred volume and enlightened common sense 
We are sure it will commend itself to all lovers of fine writing and 
well digested, logical reasoning : 


One of the most frequently repeated details of heavenly enjoy- 
ment is music. And what we know of the marvelous power and 
exquisite beauty of music eminently fits it to be regarded as suit- 
able for heaven. The idea of “quiring symphonies of young-eyed 
cherubim” is so accordant with man’s noblest nature as to be 
altogether in harmony with his conception of heaven. It is also 
an indication of a great principle. We can appreciate and love 
music here. Even though limited by the restrictions which time 
and matter impose upon us, yet this love of music is the incetion 
of a heavenly taste, and our enjoyment of it is a foretaste of a 
heavenly enjoyment. 

The love of music, however, is but one of a wide group of loves. 
Music is the beautiful in sound, as scenery is the beautiful to sight; 





and if the love of the beautiful as Aeard, is to be delighted in in 
heaven, why not the love of the beautiful as beheld? The music of 
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earth to the harmony of heaven may be as the glimmer of the 
moonlight to the glory of the sunshine, yet though different in 
degree, it is still similar in find, Our knowledge of the kind of de- 
light afforded by our experience of earthly music may enable us to 
form a conception of the higher degree. The conception may be 
inadequate, and yet, so far as it can reach, it may be an approxi- 
mation to the reality. 

And so in like manner with the beautiful in scenery. It would 
be folly to attempt to describe the details of heavenly scenery, but 
the general idea stands sufficiently out to justify belief. 

The most glorious bursts of harmony that ever thrilled and 
quivered through the brain of Handel, the pealing triumphs of the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” the glowing snatches of Mozart, the gorgeous 
sonatas of Beethoven, the almost speaking melodies of Mendels- 
sohn, and all the exquisite conceptions of the most gifted masters 
may be only faint and far-off echoes to the grander performance 
above; yet as echoes they bring down something of heavenly 
music to the conceptions of men, and make us yearn and bend 
before the thought, “If these be echoes, what must the reality be?” 
If all on earth be only the shadows of the real in heaven, yet as 
shadows they may afford us a fore glimpse of the reality, and what 
must those realities be! 

The fine arts afford us only the adumbrations of heavenly 
things; Aere, earthly, perishing, diminished, dwarfed ; there, in all 
their godlike beauty, permanence, and grandeur. Are we lovers of 
the beautiful as fixed in the human face? Faces transcending all 
earthly conceptions of loveliness shall meet us (here. Are we lovers 
of the beautiful as illustrated in the human form? Forms surpass- 
ing the most exquisite and the most majestic conceptions of Phidias, 
Michael Angelo, or Raphael may there be seen. Are we lovers of 
the beautiful as exhibited in landscapes? Pictures to which the 
gorgeous dreams of Turner, or the mellowed sweetness of Claude 
Lorraine’s conceptions were only faint shadows, shall there be be- 
held. The beauty of earth, if it be possible to remember it in heaven, 
shall seem only dim glimpses of a higher loveliness, caught by a few 
choice spirits and copied in the stone or on canvas by facile hands. 
Are we lovers of the beautiful as expressed in sound? Music assu- 
perior to the best below as heaven is higher than the earth, shall 
melt and peal among the “ everlasting hills,” and the ravished listen- 
ers shall with it drink in ecstasy. ii 

Man’s noblest gifts are the incipient manifestations of a nature 
to be fully developed in heaven, and man’s best wants are only the 
preparatives to the blissful realizations that await him there. 


HALF-TRUTHS OF VOCAL CULTURE. 





HE two following paragraphs are from an essay by F. W. Root, 
read by him before the National Association of Music Teach- 
ers, at Albany, N. Y. July 6th. 

SINGING WITHOUT EFFORT. 

When we see a singer laboring through a song and _ getting tones 
from his throat with evident and uncomfortable effort; when we 
hear a voice strained and distorted, with small compass and outrage- 
ous quality, full of all sorts of antagonistic elements; and when we 
reflect that the laryngeal region has but little sensibility, how com- 
pletely true as well as apposite seems the statement made in some 
quarters that there thould be no conscious exertion of the throat 
in singing. 1 shouldn’t wonder if I myself had made that state- 
ment at some time or another. That's the way I sowed my wild 
oats in youth; making rash and mischievous statements about sing- 
ing. Uowever, I have since become a disciple of our great Amer- 
ican philosopher Emerson, at least so far as not to allow foolish no- 
tions of consistency to injure the complacency with which I contra- 
dict former teachings. ee me to characterize this 
singing without conscious throat effort as certainly no more than a 
half-truth. The more perfectly you accomplish that result the more 
thoroughly do you eliminate from the voice the emotional or human 
element. I have heard singing that was a curiosity in the line of a 
free and untrammeled tone delivery, but which failed to satisfy. 
The intellect attended to it with great interest, but the heart did 
not respond. If we are content to use the voice as a mere instru- 
ment we can perhaps make it accomplish very unusual mechanical 
feats in the way of compass, agility, etc., but its expressiveness is 
gone, and this, after all, is the first use of the singing voice. We 
teachers are more interested in the mechanical things we can do 
with voices than in the elements of pathos and sympathy. But the 
public, which listens to singing, is not; and we must build a whole 
truth into our methods by seeing to it that while at the proper place 
in the throat and under proper circumstances there is no conscious 
effort, at another, there isas much as may be necessary to give to 
the tone that fullness which befits an emotional utterance. There 


} 


/ment of vocal overtones, or whatever be the cause consequent upon, 
an imperfect palatal adjustment, which manifests itself in various 

_degress, from a slight twang to a downright nasal quality. 

REGISTERS, 

| The subject of registers requires a vast deal of this 


er of fragments in order that something like practical truth may 
/appear. Are there five, four, three, or two registers? Or is there 
| but one? Are some tones produced in the chest and others in the 
head? Should the break in the voice be first cultivated that it may 
afterward be obliterated, or is a break at any stage of progress 
wrong? What is the mechanical action at the larynx that makes 
| these differences of tone called registers? Is the laryngoscope of 
any use in the investigation? Should the tone, popularly called 
| chest, be carried to a greater or less altitude? } registers be 
|mixed? Is the change from medium to head voice physiologically 
/the same as that from chest to medium? How about registers in 
| children’s voices? Should the subject of registers be referred to at 
_allin voice training; « ¢. should the pupil's attention be called to it? 
| If so, at what stage of the pr ings? These questions might 
| occupy our attention almost indefinitely. A few observations only 
‘shall be offered. Whether the term register is rightly or wrongly 
| understood and interpreted I think it a convenient one to denote 
a change, which ninety nine voices.in a hundred experience under 
certain circumstances in vocalizing from one part of their compass 
'to another. ‘The fact that this change may be hidden by cultivation 
does not depreciate the value of the term; for we may almost say 
| that all voices show a break at the outset of their singing, and if we 
| are to do anything about the matter we must have a convenient nom- 


/enclature to work with. The prevailing opinion is, and always has 
| been, that vocal registers are three in number; and the names com- 
|monly given them are chest, medium, and head, for female voices, 
‘and chest, head, and falsetto for male voices. The change from 
| chest to medium in the former, and that from head to falsetto in 
| the latter, are similar. There is, at first, a readjustment at the 
larynx, so decided that a snap or “break” accompanies a legato 
transition from one of these registers to the other. 

| The other change—that from medium to head in the female, and 


| from chest to head in the male voice—is of a decidedly different 


character. No “break” accompanies a transition from one to the 
|the other. No readjustment at the glottis is perceptible, and the 


\line of demarkation between the two is very dim. The difference 

between chest and medium is hard to obliterate; while that between 
/medium and head offers little if any difficulty to the voice trainer. 
Please note, then, these two conclusions of mine, viz. ; that there 
| are registers in the voice, and that the middle register sustains rela- 








tions of an entirely different character to that ve and that be- 
low it. 

RUBINSTEIN. 

BY F. J, CROWEST. = 





janist, and con- 


UBINSTEIN, the great Russian composer, 
wonders in his 


ductor is here amongst us working verital 
- special way. He is at present engaged in giving piano-forte 
vesiinle at St. James’ Hall, though I doubt not that we shall see 
and hear him in other capacities before he again leaves the shores 
of that perfidious Albion, which before the year 1877 had turned a 
deaf ear to the name and doings ef Anton Rubinstein; indeed, it 
is net unlikely that he will conduct one of his at Covent 
Garden theatre this season, for Rubinstein has traveled to the 
very goal of his art and composes operas and other of the largest 
forms of musical art which are worthy to be ranked with the great- 
est known examples from other*pens. At present, however, we are 
concerned with Rubinstein as a pianist. All who were present at 
his recitals must have been convinced on at least one point, 
namely, that the British public no longer regards Rubinstein as the 
Philistine they once held him to be when they angrily refused to 
accept him, his doctrines, and doings. The march of musical taste 
and learning has accomplished an evident work for the misunder- 
stood Russian. He is no longer the ae | virtuoso, but the emi- 
nent master. The English public has waited for, and welcomes 
what it once banished and would have crucified, and to which only 
as far back as 1877 it was scarcely prepared to listen. Now Rubin- 
stein comes in majesty and triumph, defiantly brandishing in our 
eyes those weapons which ten and sixteen years ago terrified an 
bewildered us. For the eceentrie has put off none of its eccen- 
tricity, and the impulsive and chaotic is as madly  omggtee as it 
ever was. Yet there is a sense of relaxation in this thundering 
element. It is no longer quite what it was. There is an evident 





is moreover a mechanical reason why a too loosely held throat is to 





be avoided; and one must look out for that cross-grained arrange- 


putting togeth: 


resignation to circumstances, and for this Rubinstein and his art 
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are’ not probably the worse. The slightest provocation, however, 
will. rouse the old whirlwind, and the dramatic fire can still blaze 
forth and make itself more than uncomfortably felt The passion- 
ate and voleanic Rubinstein was surely never more fitful than on 
the present occasion. He played Bach’s chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue in @ manner worthy of the mechanical diligence of the au- 
tomaton chess-player, or the Psyche of Messrs, Mascelque & Cooke 
celebrity. Bach was there in all the grandeur of periwig and 
powder, Bach of the date of the old harpsichord, Bach without the 
present day flavorings with which so many pianists (good and 
ad) ao to the pains of serving it up whenever they take it into 
their heads to include Bach in their musical menu. | Rubinstein 
was to be admired for this, since the practice of dressing up these 
antiquated models in modern clothes is a musical barbarism that 
can not be too strongly written against. The legitimists must 
have been well ane with the Russian for his supreme indiffer- 
ence to any calls of emotional display that may have suggested 
themselves to the pianist’s mind. The sledge hammer power could 
be tolerated, the more than iron grip was masterly, while the | ain- 
fully precise and passionless reading completely disarmed all 
criticism. And it is in precisely this fashion that Bach should be 
played. It is this formal treatment which so thoroughly fits this 
master's muse. Bach is to Music what Euclid is to Mathematics. 
His music, and especially his piano-furte music, is a species of math- 
ematic exercise, and the more we adhere to its rigid severity the 
better shall we be fulfilling the master’s intention. Rubinstein 
purposely did this at the recital under notice; and what was 
the result? The critics were unable to pick holes in him. Mozart 
lived in periwig times, but his music can hardly lay claim to be 
strongly flavored with the antique—indeed, there is a wider step 
musically between Bach and Mozart than their respective dates 
would suggest. It was surprising, therefore, to hear Rubinstein 
extending the same cold and formal treatment to Mozart's Fantasia 
in C minor as he had accorded to the Fugue by the Thomas schule 
cantor. Nor could Rubinstein quite throw off this halo of severity 
in the Waldstein sonata by Beethoven. He was clearly laboring 
under a pent-up restraint that was unnatural to him. Yet anon 
and anon the old fire oosed out. There was a burst of eruptive 
energy which made even staid habitues hold their breath. No real 
conflagration came, however, and the flame of a Beethoven was 
not sufficient to fire the impulse of a kindred spirit. Schumann's 
influence was irresistible. In the Fantasie-stiicke by this more modern 
tone-pet Rubinstein burst the bonds that had contracted his im- 
ulse and playing. He became suddenly inspired and conjured up 
for his large ae athe a very sea of harmony that fascinated all 
whom it did not astonish. Yes, Rubinstein had unlocked his 


nature, His long hair he flung time after time to the four winds ; | 


he knit his eyebrows, and his ten fingers did the work of a thou- 
sand hammers as he struck the piano-forte with a stupenduous- 
ness and a rapidity which made the very instrument pant, and was 
bewildering to the auditor who attempted to follow it. And after 
this mighty charge Rubinstein still stood equal to yet greater 
demands. An effort which would cost many artists the rest of 
their programme leaves Rubinstein prepared for the further dis- 
play of unusual will and talent. After roaring asa lion he will 
come and whisper as gently and as lovingly as a dove. Thus, after 
the last notes of Schumann's Fantasie-stiicke had died away, 
Rubinstein’s nature broke out again—not in passionate greatness, 
but in accent low. 

Winning its way with extreme gentleness in Chopin's lovely 
Barcarolle, and subsequently in a romance from his own pen. How 
truly refreshing these were after the excitement that had been 
aroused by the playing of the previous pieces in the programme 
pee imagined. It was well that the pianist, after carrying us to 
so hi 


gh a pinnacle had the caré to bring us down to a region more | 
The graceful themes of the Polish | 


adapted to our organisms. 
master were never more beautifully expressed on instrument. The 
delicate hues and faint colorings of the young Pole were faithfully 


reproduced, and lost none of their fascination because they suc- | 
ceeded the fiery imaginations of Schumann or the rigid exactitude | 


of J. 8. Bach. But to conclude. Rubinstein is an important orb 
in the musical firmament. We may deplore his eccentricities, 
regret his faults, and ponder over his individuality, but when we 
have disposed of his vast circle of worshipers there will yet 
remain many to whom his genius and his power must present 
themselves with something more than ordinary surprise. A com- 
poser who stands high above the general level of that walk of 
creative art, roan who has no living superior, and no equal for 
breadth of feeling and musical capacity, a conductor who is pre- 
eminent in his own country and unsurpassed in any other—there 
must Be something of the extraordinary in such a man. Amateurs 
may quarrel over this and that of Rubinstein, the critics may be 
as opposed in their criticism as the North pole is opposed to the 


| towards the finale was played 


| tension— a little boy pressed closer and closer to me, and when | 
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South, Rubinstein will remain worshiped, yet misunderstood, a 
wonder among men, celebrated among musical celebrities, aud a 
remarkable figure among nineteenth century niusicians, 











AFFECTED ADMIRATION. . 





T is a very fine line that divides affected admiration from the 
wish toadmire. Affectation in all shapes is absurd, if not odious ; 
and yet there are positions in which we may rightly “assume a vir- 

tue if we have it not,” bearing in mind that * hypocrisy is the hom- 
aze vice pays to virtue.” In this light we may tolerate, and to some 
extent respect, the patience of those who attend the Popular 
Concerts, and have a total nemenmnennce of the meaning as 
much as of the merit of the music they hear. I[laving no sympa 
| thy with those who go to such performances in the wake of fashion 
expecting to see their friends and, still better, to be seen by them, 
none with those who, devoid of love for music, would be considered 
| musical, we mast honor those who, believing in the beauty they can 
not perceive, impelled by a faith in what is beyond their present 
sense, seek to cultivate this sense by careful exercise, and to edu- 
cate their ears to the discernment of art qualities, for the discrim- 
ination of which they have no technical knowledge. There is some- 
thing closely bordering on affectation in the habit of name-worship 
|which few of us can wholly escape. Many a one professes insight 
into the beauty of music which he knows to be by Beethoven, who 
would hear it with indifference and find it totally charmless if he 
knew not who was its author, or supposed this to be one of inconsid- 
erable repute. So long as humanity is human this habit will, and 
perhaps must, prevail; it is an expansion of a feeling which prompts 
stronger interest in the doings of our friends than of strangers, and 
the great artist who has won the world’s love and our own by the 
excellence of his performances has a claim akin to that of friend- 
ship wpon our regard. Let us beware, however, of confiding to a 
noted name all our power to be pleased, and let us frankly believe 
|in beauty upon its own evidence, rather than wait for the index of 
an author's name or the direction of a public journal before we ad- 
|miteven self-acknowledgment of pleasure in a work or in its exe- 
cution. 

One need scarcely dilate on the false taste of ascribing all and 
only interest to manipulative agility. The mechanical powers of the 
barrel piano-fortes that now-a-days haunt our streets equal in volubil- 
ity and exceed in certainty the daringest feats of digital dexterity, 
and it must surely be a degradation of intellectual faculties if we 
seek ouly to acquire the excellence of a machine. It is manifest, 

| however, that the mind must have means for its expression, that 
| the voice or the fingers are these means, and that their capability, 
being artificial, must be matured if not originated by cultivation. 
Sincerity is a main element of taste. He evinces better taste 
| who likes a simple melody and owns he likes it, than he who con- 
temns what he can understand, and professes admiration for merit 
he can not penetrate. Taste is forever progressive, and may attain, 
through long experience, to heights which at life’s beginning were 
out of reach, and even out of ‘sight. A different class of music will 
cheer the nursery from that which brings rapture to the cell of the 
student; in every grade between these extremes may be vulgarity 
| or refinement, and in our rendering of it to the hearing of others 
|}may be the vanity of personal display, or the seif-abnegation that 
has no aim but to vivify the author. Trustful search for the beau- 
tiful quickens the power for its perception; from stage to stage of 
our career our field of taste widens, and the larger our capacity for 
enjoyment, the more indulgent becomes our toleration for things 
| comparatively trifling and for persons to whom such are the only 


| source of pleasure. 
/ Sa 


MUSICAL EFFECT. 
’ 

snags 

| (ICHUMANN says: If you wish to understand a man, you ask him 
who are his friends; if you want to judge a public, you observe 
what it applauds, what sort of a physiognomy it presents after 
| listening tomusic. As music—so different from painting—is the art 
we most enjoy when gathered together socially (a symphony, per- 
| formed in a chamber, would please one hearer but little), and which 
|is comprehended by a thousand at once, in one moment; an art 
which lifts mankind above life, as above a sea; which, instead of 
| swallowing and slaying us, mirrors us like flying genii, until we are 
| laid to repose in Grecian groves—so there are works, to be respected 
jas the highest, that exert an equal power on different minds, over 
youth as overage. I remember to have been present at a perform- 
|ance of the C-minor symphony, and when the passage that leads 
exciting every nerve to the utmost 











asked him why he did so, he answered, ‘I am afraid.” 
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In view of the disturbed state of affairs 
brought about by the brutal assault upon Pres- 
ident Garfield, we have prepared for this num- 
ber of the Visiror, Dr. H. R. Palmer's beau- 
tiful song and chorus, “ Peace, be still.” He 
who hushed the angry waves by these gentle 
words can also calm the hearts of men and 
bring the nation into peace and quietness once 
more. Let this sweet song help to this good 
end. 





Tue Editor wishes it to be remembered that 
he does not hold himself in any way responsi- 
ble for the opinions advanced by contributors. 
He invites discussion on all musical topics like- 
ly to be of practical use to the public at large, 
and believes in a thorough discussion of both 
sides of a subject, provided the discussion be 
free from personalities. If a principle cannot 
be supported without recourse to vituperation 
and personal “ flings” at those who hold oppo- 
site views, it is not worth supporting, and should 
and will fall to the ground. In fact, such 
things are not principles at all; they are noth- 
ing but hobbies. 





Ir isa curious fact, that while most of the 
great American operatic and oratorio singers, 
brought up on the American method of in- 
struction in vocal music, are ready readers, 
and capable of learning their parts, unassisted, 
a large number of the very best European 
vocalists, brought up in the atmosphere of Ital- 
ian or other European systems, can not read 
readily, and some notatall. Several of the very 
best foreign opera singers, who have visited 
our shores, have confessed their inability to 
read their parts, unassisted, and one very 
prominent Prima Donna is obliged to have 
every thing she is required to learn, played to 
her, upon the violin or piano. In other words, 
she learns by rote. To those who are now 


discussing, with so much feeling, the “ Fixed 
and Movable Do” business, we submit the 
above, with the query, “ Why is this thus?” 





Ax English Musician, in order to lessen the 
difficulties of what is called singing at sight, 
occasioned, in his opinion, by the great varie- 
ty of keys in use, suggests the advisability of 
writing all choral parts for singing societies, 
choral unions ete., in the key of C, of course 
putting the instrumental parts into their pro- 
per keys. This plan has already been sug- 
gested on this side of the water, but has never 
met with any favor either from musicians or 
the public at large. We do not see how the 
plan suggested can facilitate the matter at all in 
any but a very limited way, and would be utter- 
ly useless to the individual student. What is 
wanted is a better method of teaching scale 
and key relationship. When that is thorough- 
ly accomplished it will make but little differ 
ence what the key is or where the starting point, 
the reading will be easy enough. One key is no 
more difficult than another. One is as natura! 
as another. We say here, as in our remarks 
upon the Tonic-Sol-fa system, in this number 
of the Visrror, that the trouble is with the meth- 
ods of teaching and not with the representation 
at all. 





Unper the heading “The End of a long 
Story,” in Dwight’s Journal of Music, for July 
16, Mr. John S. Dwight announces the suspen- 
sion of the publication of that journal with the 
next issue. Want of support is the cause, the 
paper having been published at an actual loss 
for some time past. Although support by sub- 
scription and advertising had been promised in 
order to prevent this disaster, yet the hopes thus 
raised were doomed to disappointment, the 
paper suffering a falling off, both in subscrip- 
tion and advertising, of so serious a nature as 
to oblige the editor to close up abruptly. “‘ Be- 
sides,” he says, ‘‘we are weary with the long 
work (twenty-nine years,) seeing that it has to 
be carried on under such discouraging condi- 
tions, and within such economical and narrow 
limits that it is impossible to make the Journal 
what we wish it to be.” 

So ends the career of another musica! paper. 
Ic could hardly be called a “ peoples’ paper,” 
yet it doubtless had a use, and performed it. 
Whatever may have been its influence, it can 
truly be said of it that from the first it has nob- 
ly held to its convictions, swerving neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. Peace to its 
ashes, and rest and recuperation to its honored 
editor. 





Musical aAnp Art Criricts is yet in its in- 
fancy, and from present indications it will be 
some time yet before that ideal standard is 
reached that should be and is the desire of al! 
true journalists to attain. There is too much 
gush, if favorable, and too much severity and 
slashing, if adverse. Some critics write as if 
it was their bounden duty to deery and find 
fault with every thing placed before them. 
This is like the conduct of a spoiled child, or 
a victim of that terrible affliction we call 
dyspepsia. It comes from surfeit, either of 
food or of self-sufficiency. The condition is 
neither normal nor desirable. It is not the 
critic’s office to show how much wiser he is 
than the common herd, He cannot prove kim- 





self omniscient by proving other people numb- 
skulls. Neither is it the critic’s duty to be icon- 
oclastic always and all times, excepting where 
and when his favorite idol is upon the pedestal. 
Nor is it any part of his work to indulge in un- 
stinted, indiscriminate praise. 

It is the critic’s duty to be honest, intelligent, 
and high-minded. It is for him to kindly point 
out the wrong and to show the better way. It 
is his privilege to lead upward to higher and 
better things from lower and less worthy ones. 
It is his business to approve the Good wherever 
he finds it, and we might add, that he should 
seek to find it everywhere. 

Our President. 

A great sorrow makes the world akin. Amer- 
ica, personified by her beloved president, strick- 
en down by the assassin’s bullet, brings all na- 
tions and kindreds and tongues to her side in 
sympathy and love. As in the old days when 
Lexington “fired the shot heard round the 
world,” so Guiteau’s cowardly act has aroused 
the whole civilized world in condemnation of 
itand him, and has filled the hearts of all peo- 
ples with an affectionate interest in the wound- 
ed hero and the country of which he is the 
head. The interest, tender and true, mani- 
fested for President Garfield since the brutal 
assault upon him, is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of mankind. And we have faith to believe 
that this interest, this affectionate solicitude, 
manifested by foreign nations and the various 
States of the Union, will be productive of great 
good to the world, whether our president re- 
covers or is called away. Sympathy, whether 
national or individual, like mercy, blesses the 
giver and recipient. It grows by exercise. 
Those who share it are brought nearer by the 
expression of it. The nations will always have 
a kindlier feeling for America than they ever 
could have had before, and America can never 
fail to remember with affectionate gratitude 
and love the expression of the world’s sympa- 
thy with her at the time of her deep distress. 

This is one of the ways in which God “makes 
the wrath of men to praise him.” Out of this 
terrible outrage he will bring a blessing to our 
land, 

In expression of just indignation at the 
awful crime and in profoundest sympathy with 
General Garfield and his family, there is no 
North, no South, no East, no West, or rather 
it is all North all South, all East, all West. 
Political diplomacy could not have accom- 
plished in years, the fusion which this attempt 
upon the life of the President has evidently 
brought about in these few weeks. The South 
especially has been profuse in expressions of 
love for the victim and disgust and contempt 
for the thing called Guiteau. A Southern Gov- 
ernor was the first to propose and appoint a 
day of prayer and supplication for the Presi- 
dent's recovery. The following is but a speci- 
men of the kind words constantly appearing 
in Southern papers of all political shades of 
opinion. We give with it, in closing, a para- 
graph-from one of our exchanges which is to 
the point. 

“If the President recover, he must visit hig 
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Southern friends. We of the South have 
learned to love him. He would love us if he 
knew us better.’’— Ailania Constitutionalist. 
“To President Garfield himself there must be 
intense gratification in the manner in which the 

itical feelings of the nation have been sunk 
in sympathy for the man. In a death for any 
great cause, however much bitterness goes with 
it, there is the heroism to drown pity and to al- 
most excite envy for the victim; but in this 
ease the sacrifice was so causeless that if as a 
result the sympathy excited in the South works 
asit ged rece to draw the country nearer 
: in the shock of a common disas- 
ter heal any of the little breaches still existing, 
President Garfield will count the misfortune 
not without its compensation.” 

All this, however, does not lessen the assas- 
sin’s guilt, nor should it mitigate the feeling of 
eontempt and disgust which all decent people 
must feel for the—what shall he be called? 
Some of the papers are fond of the parase 
“that dog Guiteau,” but that is an insult to the 
meanest cur of the species. We have a dog 
that is worth twenty such wretches and we pro- 
test in ali earnestness in behalf of the canine 
race against his being classed with them. 
They are deserving of better things than that. 

We can but regret that there seems to be no 
adequate punishment provided for such cases 
as this. We adopt the language of a popular 
daily and say that if the President dies, Gui- 
teau should be treated as sane enough to be 
hung for it, and if the President recovers the 
villain should be treated as insane enough to 
be imprisoned for life. 

Once More. 

Tue advocates of the Tonic-sol-fa notation, 
put forth as one of the strong points in favor 
of their system, the fact that it is fast sur- 
planting the old methods of study in England.” 
and is making more efficient and more intelli- 
gent readers than they have ever done. 

It may be well to inquire as to the method 
of instruction which prevailed in England, 
previous to the introduction of Mr. Curwen’s 
adaptation of Miss Glover's system of the 
Tonic-sol-fa notation. As far as we can learn, 
the systems and methods of instruction were 
based upon the instrumentalist’s idea of 
fixed pitch alone. The syllables Do, Re, Mi. 
&c., used for vocalizing, having no reference, 
to the position of tones in the scale, or to their 
key relationship. In other words, the ‘‘ Fixed 
Do” system prevailed. 

The established staff notation, while it pic- 
torially represented the highness and lowness 
of tones, had connected with it a system of in- 
struction which totally missepplied the princi- 
ple designed to be inculeated by the syllables, 
viz: that of the relationship of key tones. 
Mr. Curwen, in his own studies, as well as in 
his efforts to assist others, experienced the 
difficulties arising from this system, especially 
in the case of those who could not, or did not, 
wish to unite instramental music with their 
vocal studies. He went to work to find a better 
way. He succeeded. But the principle he dis- 
covered could just as well have been applied 
to the staff notation. Mr. Curwen very natur- 
ally thought, at the beginning of his investiga- 





representation of sounds; that is, in the staf | If all the mountains were Mont Blancs, the 
notation. The real difficulty was not in this | world would lose its beauty. Besides, Mont 
direction, at all, but in the methods of instruc-| Blanc is accessible to but few, while lesser 
tion in vocal music. Mr. Curwen acknowl- | heights ean be enjoyed by many. 

edged this fact butashort time before hisdeath,| Of course, it will be understood that we 
and said further, that if had known of the | mean, that the hard work must be applied in 
American system (of which Dr. Lowell Mason | the direction indicated by the talent possessed. 
was the worthy pioneer,) before he began to! A person whose especial talent is displayed in 
perfect the Tonic-sol-fa notation, he would have | digging post holes, (a very useful, but back- 
adopted it, as @mbodying the same principle, | breaking profession), could hardly be expected 
and as producing exactly the same results as | to shine with unusual brightness, as a Liszt or 
he desired, and claimed for his system. In Wagner. Both, however, can do the duty be- 
fact, Mr. Curwen’s is but the American sys- | fore them, thus fulfillingthe use for which they 





tions, that the trouble was altogether in the 





tem, with a new notation. The new princi-| 
ple, or method, which Mr. Curwen introduced | 
into the English instruction in vocal music, | 
would have been just as successful, if not 
more 80, in connection with the old notation, 
as it has been with the new one. 

The attempt to introduce the Tonic-sol-fa 
notation into America, is very much like bring, 
ing coal to Newcastle. If more attention 
could be given to the study of underlying prin- | 
ciples, rather than to new-fangled methods of | 
representation, much time and money would | 
be saved, and the musical public would be | 
better served. 








Genius—Hard Work. 


Genius is but another name for hard work. | 
Dr. Holiand, in one of his poems, says: 
“ Heaven is not reached by a single bound.” 
And another less gifted, but useful, writer, 


expresses the same idea, in 


“Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease ? 
No, I must work, etc."’ 


To the heaven of successful attainment, to 
which so many composers and performers 
now aspire, there is but one road, and to travel 
that successfully, means much hard work. If 
genius has wings she can’t use them do escape 
the inevitable tramp, tramp, tramp of the 
onward march. 

If few fail to reach the King’s house, it is more 
because of their fear of the lions in the way 
than of any real danger or want of ability 
to overcome it. Those who do arrive at 
Court are travel-stained and weary; but they 
find that the goal is worth the struggle, that 
the fame is worth the fight. 

Let no one be discouraged because they are 
not prodigies. Let them the rather, give thanks 
and go on. Beethoven,’ Mozart, Mendelssohn | 
and all the great names of history, may have | 
had more than usual talent in their specialties, | 
but the greatest gift they each possessed, and | 
without which, the other would have been of | 
no practical value to the world, was the ines- | 
timable gift of hard work. These noble men | 
were never afraid to use this desirable talent. 
Look et the long list of published works written 
by them. Their only complaint seemed to be, 
that work as busily as they might, the time was 
far too short to do the work they felt called 
upon to perform. , 

It is, after all, quite true, that it is not given 
to all men, however diligent they may be, to 
reach the height attained by a Bach or a 
Beethoven. 














were created. 

The thoroughly gifted are the hard workers. 
Mediocre talent holds back, waiting, Micawber- 
like, for something to turn up, that will place 
it high above its fellows. 

Real genius knows no rest in this world. 
The Land of Beulah is beyond. 

a ut tn a 


The Tale of the Viking. 


We have before us a copy of Mr. George E. 
Whiting’s setting of this beautiful poem by 
Longfellow. The Cantata was written by Mr. 
Whiting in competition for the prize of $1,000 
offered by the College of Music of this city, 








| which was, however, won by Dudley Buck's 


“Golden Legend,” the words of which were 
also written by Longfellow. It is claimed by 
some who pretend to know that “The Tale of 
the Viking’ would have secured the prize 
if it had received a proper showing. We 
do not know any thing about the inner his- 
tory of the matter. Both authors are of high 
rank and the works of each are worthy of 
them. We have no doubt but that the com- 
mittee did what seemed to them to be the right 
thing. Doubtless both deserved the prize, but 
only one could have it. The “ Viking” is cer- 
tainly a remarkable work, and Mr. Whiting is 
to be congratulated in having it put before the 
public in such an attractive style of typogra- 
phy. Had we space we should like tu speak of 
the work in detail. We have examined it with 
great interest, but of course it is impossible to 
get a just idea of the work in this way. We 
hope an opportunity will be afforded for hear- 
ing it performed as it should be. Mr. Thomas 
has added the overture to his repertoire and is 
to perform it at his present series of concerts 
in Chicago. It will probably be performed by 
his orchestra when he visits Cincinnati in Sep- 


tember. 
a OO 


HOME MUSICAL RECORD. 


The public examinations of the pupils of the 
College of Music closed, June 30, as the 
Gazette has it, in a blaze of glory. Most of 
the examinations were in the form of recitals, 
thus giving a much better idea of the practical 
benefits of the year’s work than could be done 
in any other way. As a rule, the programmes 








/were of a classical nature, and the various 


numbers were performed with an intelligence 
and proficiency not always attained by young 
students. The faculty numbers twenty-seven 
teachers, embracing all the departments of 
musical study, practical and theoretical. It is 
impossible in our limited space to mention the 
work done by each teacher, as represented by 
the performances of their pupils at these ex- 
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aminations, and it would seem invidious to 


particularize where all did so well. 


In the) 


course of the year we propose to notice more | 
fully the various instructors and their special- | 


ties. 


| many, and Italy.’ 


It would not at all be out of place, how- | 


ever, to call attention to the special field oceu- 
pied by Mr. George E. Whiting and his work. 
The organ, grand as it is, is not yet a popular 
instrument. It is fast receiving the recoxuni- 
tion its merits and capabilities demand, but it 
can never take the place of the smaller and 
more portable piano. Still, with such experi- 
enced teachers as Mr. Whiting, it can and 
will receive, we trust, a larger share of atten- 
tion than has fallen to it in the past. Mr. Whi- 


ting is sending out aclass of superior organ stu- | 


dents each year, instructed with a due regard 


to the right use of the noble instrument, who | 


can not fail to have a marked influence for 
good where-ever they may go. The last class 
developed unusual talent, and if they are wil- 
ling to continue their study and practice 
will make themselves known and felt at no 
distant day. Mention must be made. of 


the singing of the college choir, under the | 


direction of Mr. Henry Carter, the chorus di- 
rector, and the playing of the College orchestra. 
At the closing concert, the orchestra 


| Columbus, and elsewhere in Ohio. 


Davis, is one of the most interesting features 
of the summer term. The lecture last Wed- 
nesday evening was “A Comparison of the 
Festivals of the United States, England, Ger 
The musical society of the above conserva- 
tory closed its regular weekly rehearsals on 
Tuesday evening, July 1th, with a public 
rehearsal under the direction of the efficient 
conductor, Mr. E. Eugene Davis. 
i ee 
Cincinpati Festivals and their Results. 





George P. Upton, of Chicago, the well- 
known musical critic, in advocating the for- 
mation of a permanent festival chorus in 
Chicago, speaks as follows of the Cincinnati 
Musical Festival organization: ‘The only 
city in this country which can be said thus far 
to have made musical festivals successful and 
to have placed them on a permanent basis is 
Cincinnati. The chorus was originally re- 
cruited from various societies iu that city, 
These 
societies retain their individual organizations, 
uniting every two years in what is officially 
known as the “ Cincinnati Festival Chorus,” 


|for the performance of works which can not 


layed an | 


allegretto movement from Beethoven's Eighth | 
Symphony, with marked success, and accom- | 


anied satisfactorily throughout the evening. 
The piano was represented by one of Profes- 
sor Doerner’s pupils, Miss Agnes Harris, who 


played with orchestral accompaniment (con- | 
ducted by Mr. Doerner) Mendelssohn's con- | 


certoinG minor. The organ department was 
-most talented pupils, Mr. Fenton H. Lawson 
and Miss F. J. Hall. 


medal, diplomas, ete., were as follows: 
Charles A. Graninger, Newport, Ky., received 
a full diploma of graduation for piano and 
theory; Mr. J. M. Dungan, a certificate for 
—_ and theory; Miss Emma C. Dufour, 


be adequately given by individual societies. 
They have their regular chorus-master and 
their regular leader, their regular times for 
rehearsal, their regular discipline, rules and 
by-laws, which have nothing in common with 
their status as individuals. This chorus at its 
first festival commenced with programmes 
embracing comparatively light works. * It has 


| steadily advanced until it is now competent to 
ably represented by two of Mr. Whiting’s | 


address itself to work of the highest class, and 
its programme represents the best music that 


| can be heard in America, and performed in a 
The distribution of the Springer prize gold | 


Mr. | 


evay, Ind., a certificate for piano and theory; | 


Miss Clara S. Woodhull, Milwaukee, a certifi- 
cate for theory; Miss Lizzie Ivins, Keokuk, 
Ia., a certificate for Italian art of singing; 
Miss Cora Stone, Cincinnati, a certificate for 
the art.of singing; Miss Mary Ellen Powell, 
Newcastle, Indiana, a certificate for piano 
and theory. The following received the 
Springer gold medal prize: Miss 
Fleissner, Cincinnati; Miss Irene Baumgras, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Vevay, Indiana, 


Miss Eva. J. 


Minnie | 


Miss Emma C. Dufour, | 
Peters, | 


Logansport, Ind.; Miss Jennie Strans, Cincin- | 


nati; Walter Forebheimer, Cincinnati; Arthur 
E. M. Holdt, Cineinnati, 
Cross, Wis.; Winthrop ©. Sterling, Clifton; 
Michael Baaner, Sacramento, Cal. 

Maretzek’s “summer garden concerts” 
opened at the Highland House, July 12. Two 


W. W. Kennett, La! 


| corps of teachers. 


manner that entitles the Cincinnati Festivals 
to rank with the great choir festivals in Eng- 
land, or those of the Lower Rhine in Ger- 
many. What has been the outcome of the 
the Cincinnati Festivals? It has, in the first 
place, given birth to a great musical college, 
splendidly endowed and equipped with a large 
It has provided that city 
with the most elegant music hall and the 
largest organ in the country. It has induced 
a wealthy citizen to donate a fund to the city 


the income of which supplies the working | 


class with free out-door music. It has called 
to that city some of the ablest professors of 
music we have. It has invested the city with 
a peculiar musical atmosphere.” 
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the Art Exposition. 








Arrangements for the Cincinnati Art and In- 
dustrial Exposition are progressing finely. At 


| a recent meeting of the Board of Managers, the 


concerts per week are given, viz: Tuesday | 


and Friday evenings. 
forty-five musicians. It is Mr. Maretzek’s in- 
tention to engage a new set of soloists every 
fortnight, Those who have already appeared 
are Mr. Charles Hasselbrink, of New York, 
solo violinist, and Miss Zeline De Lussan, 
soprano. 
and largely attended. The music is thoroughly 
good, and well played. Mr. Maretzek has the 
rare faculty of making up a programme, 
while not too classical to please the public, is 
still of a high order of merit, scattering here 
and there among the pieces of less musical 
‘value rare gems from the best masters. 

Mr. Whiting’s organ concerts are still con- 
tinued at the Music Hall. A fine programme 


is presented every Wednesday and Saturday | 


afternoon. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is 
having an unusually large attendance during 
the summer months. The class in history of 
music, under the direction of E. Eugene 


The orchestra numbers | 


The concerts are very enjoyable | 


chairman of the Committee of Applications re- 
ported 206 applications for space against 191 
last year, at the same date. A large number 
beside the above have signified their intention 
to exhibit, who have not as yet made formal a 
plication. In support of a motion to with- 
draw the premiums offered for pianos, made 
by Mr. McAlpin, the Secretary of the Board, 
Mr. J. R. Murdoch made the remark that it was 


impossible to obtain proper jurors in the piano | 


department. Mr. MeAlpin’s reason for his 


motion was that none of the leading manufac- | 
turers would compete, and the premiums would | 
have to be given to some small concerns, all of 


which would tend to belittle the awards of the 
Exposition. Both the motion, the reason, and 
the Secretary's statement in support of it, seems 
very strange in connection with an Exposition 
in the musical center of America. 
was not carried, however, and in place of it a 
motion was made to address a circular letter 
to all exhibitors, asking their views in regard 
to premiums, and if a majority opposed offer- 
ing premiums, the same should be dropped. 
An amendment making it necessary for ad/ ex- 
hibitors to agree to dropping the premiums was 


The motion i 


approved, and the motion as amended was 
adopted. 

Nearly all of the railroads have agreed to fix 
rates at two cents per mile for the round trip, 
and to return articles not having changed own- 
ership, free. 


eis 
eee 





Music and Musicians. 


Dr. Root and two of the soloists of the Na- 
tional Normal, will stop at Canaseraga, N. Y., 
for a convention on their way East, after th 
Normal at Erie closes. The Doctors address 
will be Orange, New Jersey, through August, 
then Root & Son’s Music Co., Chicago, until 
further notice. : 

Dr. H. R. Palmer is at Summit, New Jersey, 
for the “heated term,” resting and getting 
ready for winter work, 

Miss Annie Bock, the versatile and brilliant 
pianist, has decided to accept concert engage- 
ments during the season of 1881-82 in any part 
J the, Union States ns ee All . “ 
New Yor rs of reputation have hi 
indorsed Mise Bock, a wid 


“ Under the Palms” was finely rendered un- 
de direction of Mr. Finley Lyon, at Lodi, 
J nsin, July 13th. Miss Emma Seville act- 
e accompanist and was of great ussistance 
in the work which resulted in so complete a 
success. 


Mr. H. 8. Perkins’ address is Chicago, until 
the middle of August; afterwards Boston, until 
after the Green Mountain Musica] Convention; 
at Morrisville, Vt., which he conducts; then 
Chicago. 

The Cincinnati Gazette farnishes the four 
following items: 

Miss Cecilia Gaul will spend her vacation 
with her parents in Baltimore, Md. Her broth- 
er, the talented violinist, who made his debut 
here last winter at Dexter Hall, is gaining 
quite a musical reputation in that city. 

Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, of the College of Mu- 

_sic, has engaged quarters for the summer va- 
cation season at jo 2 Chautauqua. He will 
spend his time at his rural retreat in writin 

original compositions and preparing himse 

for another year’s hard work. 

Mr. Fenton Lawson, nist of the New Je- 
rusalem (Swedenborgian) Church, will spend 
a short vacation in Chicago, to take in the sum- 
mer garden concerts to be given shortly in that 
city by Mr. Theodore Thomas. 

Mr. Frederick Archer sailed last Saturday 
on the England for Europe, and will retarn in 
September. He purposes visiting London, Par- 
is, Brussels, Leipsic. and Berlin, daring his 
brief recreation, and will arrange for the 
duction of his new opera-comique in London, 


The Welsh Society of Philadelphia, proposes 

to organize a choir of 12,000 voices to take 

| part in the concerts at their bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

The programme of the tenth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Ft. Wayne ( Ind.) 
| Conservatory of Music, is before us. We know 
| Prof. Mayer to be a conscientious, painstaking, 
teacher and can heartily congratulate him on 
‘the continued success of the institution over 
which he has charge. re 

October 19, will be the 25th anniversary of 
the marriage of Terschak, the world-renowned 
flutist and composer. His friends and admir- 
ers in this country intend to forward him a tes- 
timonial on this happy occasion. Those desir- 





ing to assist in adding pleasure to the “Silver 
Wedding” of the greatest living flutist, will 
please address Dr. Chas. H. Cockey, No. 45 N. 


Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md 
Burlington, Iowa, enjoyed a fine concert last 
month, given by the pupils of Mr. Henry Woell- 
haf, Jr. The concert had the assistance of 
Miss Sadie ‘Turner, contralio, Miss Annis Tur- 
ner, Miss Emma Forney, and a double quar- 
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tette of mixed voices. The iene init | nie Elsner closed the recital with Liszt’s Fan- 


ed compositions by Beethoven, Rubinstein, | 
Kuhlau, Chopin, Weber, ete., etc. 

We have received several programmes of un-_ 
usual merit in their selections, but without | 
name of town or city, so we must pass them | 
by unnoticed. 

The Commencement concert at Oberlin, | 
Ohio, was the best given for years. The pro- 
gramme consisted of “Elijah,” and miscella- 
neous selections, with soloists as follows, Bari- 
tone, Maro L. Bartlett, of New York; So- | 

o, Abbie Whinnery, of Philadelphia; Alto, | 
Sore M. Nichols, of St. Paul, Minn.; Tenor, | 
Prof. W. B. Chamberlain, of Oberiin. The | 
chorus consisted of 100 voices, all more or less | 
cultured. This is the second concert in six 
months. 

The “Iowa Conservatory of Music,” closed | 
its school year June 15th, with a concert at | 
which the oratorio of “Elijah,” by Mendelssokn, | 
was given, with the following soloists and assist- | 
ants. Mrs. Stacey and Mr. W. H. Clark, of | 
Chicago, Mr. 8. L. Fish, of Milwaukee, Miss | 
Mattie Van Cise, of Mt. Pleasant. Prof. Rom 
mel ided at the organ and Mrs. Smith and | 
the ats Winans at the piano. Miss Stella | 


Winans, the first uate of the Conservatory, | 

received her diploma. 

_-_——— 2e@e@m = = -———— i 
Personal. 


F. W. Roor is without doubt one of the | 
most successful voice teachers of the day. Of 
his essay, “ Half Truths of Vocal Culture,” 
read at the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. ‘Y., July 6, the Cincinnati 
Commercial says: “Mr. Root delighted the 
association with one of the clearest, most con- 
densed and most satisfactory papers of the 
whole session.” The essay was received too 
late for insertion in fall in this number, but 
we give two extracts from it, on important 


topics, promising more for next month. 


QO. BLackmay.—Our readers will be interested | 
-in the suggestions and criticisms contained in| 
the series of articles from Chicago, now being | 
published in the Visrror. Professor Blackman | 
never does anything for the sake of calling at-_ 
tention to himself. We know the man almostas | 
well as we know ourselves, and can truly say | 
of him, that in his work and writings he does | 
only that which seems to him likely to ad- | 
vance the best and highest interests of the pro- 
fession. Mr. Blackman has been for over fif- | 
teen years the superintendent of music in the 
Chicago public schools, and for us to say that 
his work has been thorough, conscientious, and 
successful is only expressing the general 
opinion of the inhabitants of that enterprising 
city. 

Kyvup |. Booru.—The proximity of our sanc- 
tum to the studio of this talented crayon artist 
has enabled us to form some opinion as to the 
excellence of his work. ae the best evi- 
dence of our satisfaction with his work may 
be inferred from the fact that, a short time ago, 
we gave him an order for a life size crayon of 
our little boy, which was completed to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. We understand that 
Mr. Booth intends sending some pictures to) 
the Exposition. 

Aris W. Doerxer.—This gentlemen is well 
known as one of the most successful piano 
teachers of Cincinnati. He is a professor in the | 
College of Music, and at the recent examina- | 
tions, his pupils were conspicuous for efficiency | 
in execution and i 








work sey ope them. At examination recital 
at which his pupils were especially prominent, 

the Hummel concerto in B minor was played 
by Miss Carrie Barbier; concerto in G minor, 
op 25, Mendelssohn, Miss Agnes Harris (with 
string accompaniment); Ist movement of Bee- 
thoven’s C minor concerto, op 37 (with string 
accompaniment), Miss Eva 





artistic appreciation of the | Boston, Mass. 
“ Pr. M.—Organ Recital. Eugene Thayer, Boston, 
ass 


tasie on a theme fromthe ‘“‘ Maid.of Athen’s.” 
+> 
Music Teacher's Nati 1 








tot’ 
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The fifth annual meeting of the above or- | 


ganization was held at Albany, N. Y.,on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, July Sth, 6th 
and 7th. The programme (printed in last 


Visrror) was an interesting one, and the sub- | 


jects discussed, by essay and argument, 


were, in the main, handled with intelligence | 


and good common sense. There was the usual 
denunciation of shams, frauds and trash 

masic, and the customary appeal to the musi- 
cal public to strive after the higher and better 
things of the art. This is all well enough, but 
much more good can and will be accomplished, 
by the teachers themselves, in the routine of 


daily life, by persistent effort to put into practice | 
themselves, the good things they resolve upon | 


as necessary, at these yearly meetings. The 


teachers must be the leaders, and we suppose | 
it to be one of the prime objects of this asso- | 


ciation to meet annually to discuss matters 


}and methods and then to lead, as teachers, in 


upholding the best things before the people. 
This meeting was one of unusual interest; 
rhaps the best, all things considered, that 
as been held. We shall not attempt to give 


| a detailed account of the speeches and papers 
| presented to the association for its considera- 


tion, as we expect to print extracts from the 
more important essays, in a future number. 
The two papers of most value seemed to be 
Mr. F. W. Root’s “ Half Truths of Vocal Cul- 
ture,” and “The Practica! Value of Studying 
Theory, to all Students of Music,” by Arthur 


Mees, of the Cincinnati College of Music. | 


One of the most interesting and exciting dis- 
cussions was that which followed the reading 
of Theo. F. Seward’s paper upon the “ Tonic- 
Sol-Fa-System,” in which the advocates of that 
very elementary method of music reading, 
came out second best. 

Of course, the “ Fixed” and “ Movable Do” 
business had to be over-hauled, and Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, likewise. Perhaps the thorough 
discussion which this subject has received 
from extremists on both sides, will result in 
some practical good at last. 

All discussion is useful which has for its 
aim the improvement of existing methods, but 
there has beeg so much acrimony and per- 
sonal feeling manifested in the discussion of 
this and kindred subjects, in our musical jour- 
nals and elsewhere, that we question whether 
the game is worth the powder. 

Of course, the “ Recita)s" given by various 
distinguised members of the association, added 
much to the interest of the meetings. Their 
educational value was quite on a par with the 
literary work of the week. They were as fol- 
lows: 

JULY 5,—2 P. M. 


Piano Recital. Louis Maas, Boston, Assisted by 
Madam Bertha Maas. 

1. Concerto (C minor), op. 12(the Orchestral part 
on a second Piano), Allegro maestoso, Inter. 
mezzo, Presto Finale Louis Maas 

2. Nocturne, NO. 1, Op. 27... 0... see eee Chopin 
Impromptu No. 2, op 5... csncesen. nist rienienipanign Maas 
Etude (C minor, for left hand)............ Chopin 






eft hand) 
Grand Prelude and Organ Fugue (A 
Henusine (Bink Dy Liszt).......0.. 00000 +.-..Bach 

. Menue’ inor), 
Moment Musicale eeeeee -eveeesessese CH UDErt 
Spinning Song (from *‘Flying Dutch- 
Valse D’Apres Schut 
Waldesrauschen Etude......... ........ 


ES RP Ee. Rubinstein 
Address: “People’s Music."’ Eugene Thayer, 





At First Prebyterian Church, cor. Hudson Ave. 


at Philip street. 


Vocal Selections, Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff. New 


Mr. Thayer played, as only such as be can, 


| Handel’s “ Fifth Concerto”; Bach's “ Tocata 
eters; Miss Jen-' and Fugue, in D minor.” 


A “ Caprice,” by 





| sons, of New York. 





Guilmant, and the “ Marcia Villerescia.’’ by 
Fumogally. 

Juty 6.—Piano recital, by Albert R. Par- 
We have mislaid his pro- 
gramme. 

11 a. m.—Address and Piano recital, by 8 
G. Pratt, of Chicago. The music used in illvs- 
tration, was of his own composition, as follows: 

First Grand Polonaise 


Melody. 

Fantasie Caprice, op. 24 

Shadow Thoughts, No. 3 Silent Com 
plaint.) 


Mazurka-Menuct. 
Nocturne Impromptu. 
Second Grand Polonaise 


The programme of organ music by M: 
Stanley, and the piano recitals of Mr. Sher- 
| wood, both of a high order of merit, we are 
obliged to omit for want of space. 
ae - 


Indiana State Music Teacher s 
Convention. 


Our limited space this month prevents our 
giving the account we intended of this state as- 
sociation of Music Teachers. The objects of 
the association are commendable and are 
quite worthy of imitation. Sach an organiza- 
tion as this in every state would make the Na- 
tional association of far more value, and would 
largely increase the interest in it. This con- 
vention was conducted on very much the same 

lan as the meetings of the National gather- 
ings, and consisted of essays on various music- 
al topics relating to practical work, followed 
by a discussion of each paper. One of the 
more important essays, (which came too late 
for this issue) will appear in the September 
| Visrror. Concerts and Recitals added largely 
to the interest of the occasion. Mr. W. F 
Heath, of Ft. Wayne, and Mr. W. T. Giffe, of 
Logansport, are the originators of the state 
convention, and they are to be congratulated 
on the success which has crowned their efforts. 

seeee 
English and American Festivals. 





The musical festival to be held at Worcester, 
England, beginning September 4th, may 
taken as a model of the English festival. It 
is announced to be under the immediate pat- 
ronage of “Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, and their Royal Highness the Prince 
and Princess of Wales.” Our American 
festival associations go it alone 

It is to begin September 4th, and continue 
through the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th. It will be 
observed that September 4th falls upon a 
Sunday, the first concert being given on the 
afternoon of that day. 

It will also be noticed that no sessions are 
announced for the 5th (Monday). When the 
Americans begin anything they usually bang 
right along until they get through, washing 
day, or no washing day. 

eginning with Tuesday morning, two con- 
certs are given every day, morning and even- 
ing until the closé. 

The morning concerts are another peculiar 
feature of this festival, and, judging from 
the programme before us, the best works are 
to be given in the forenoon. Although the 
Americans are quite as music loving a people 


| e 


las the English, we doubt if morning concerts 


would be in any way successful in this 
country. Afternoon sessions would do very 
well, and have been successfully attempted, 
but the evening is the popular time for such 
entertainments, and the people seem to 
come with the intention of making a night of 
it. 

At the “ Early morning services” the piano 
and organ only are used for the accompani- 
ments, the full orchestra not appearing until 
the evening. Special prominence seems to be 
given to the announcement that the band and 
chorus will number three hundred and fifty 
performers. It will be seen by comparison, 
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that the American festival, as a general 

thing, requires nearly as many voices on each 

ue as make up the full working force of the 
orcester festival. 

The principal vocalists engaged for Worces- 
ter, are Madam Albani, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Marriott, Madam Patey and Miss Wilson; 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. F. H. King, Herr. Henschel, 
etc. We append the programme: 

Worcester Musical Festival, Sept. 4, 6, 7, 8 


and 9, 1881. 

Sunday afternoon, September 4—Grand 
Choral service. Anthem, “I Was Glad” 
(Attwood) ; Cantata, ‘‘God, Thou art Great.”’ 
(Spohr). 

‘uesday morning. —“ Elijah” ( Mendels- 
sohn). 


Tuesday evening.—Cantata, ‘“‘ The Bride,” 
composed for the festival (A. C. Mackenzie); 
and miscellaneous selection. 

Wednesday morning. — Cantata, ‘The 
Widow of Nain,” composed for the festival 
(Caldicott); Symphony, No. 5, ( Beethoven) ; 
“Jephtha” (Handel). 

ednesday evening.—‘“Creation” (Haydn); 
‘Hymn of Praise” (Mendelssohn). 

Thursday morning.— Mass in D Minor 
(Cherubini); “Christmas Oratorio,” Part II. 
( Bach); “ Mount of Olives’ ( Beethoven). 

Thursday evening.—Miscellaneous concert. 

Friday morning.—" The Messiah.” 

Friday evening. — Grand choral service: 
Anthem, “The King shali Rejoice” (Handel); 
Anthem, “© God, When Thou Appearest” 
(Mozart). 


> CORRESPONDENCE.4< 


Notes Here and There. 

Davenport, lowa.— Of course there isa sus- 
pension of activities, in musical matters, every- 
where. The “ heated season” has been intense 
hereabonts, and it has broken up the choirs of 
the churches, and sent many of the singers and 
teachers off on vacations. Yet a few are com- 

lled to stay at their posts, and Mrs. Robert 

mith, the accomplished organist of the Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, is one of these. 
Among the teachers who are too busy to rest, 
is Clara Deane Kestenmaker, who, despite the 
going up of the mercury to 100° heat, is still 
hard at work, having here, and at Moline and 
Milan, Ills., between thirty and forty pupils who 
are keeping on with their studies during the 
summer. Besides being an enterprising and 
successful instructor, she is organist in the Con- 
gregational Church, of Moline, Ill., where they 
have a large and splendid pipeorgan. Mrs. K. 
has played this grand instrument so finely, and 
so much to the satisfaction of the people, that 
the trustees of the Church recently raised her 
salary—a very gratifying tribute to her fine 
talents. 

We have a new music house here in Daven- 
port. Mr. J. W. Ruggles, formerly, for several 
years a popular and successful teacher of mu- 
sic in La Fayette, Ind., has formed a co-part- 
nership with Mr. Thos. Swager, late of Carbon- 
dale, Ill., and they are already doing a fine 
business in selling pianos and cabinet organs. 
They are young men, not only of enterprise, 
but of those marked characteristics for prob- 
ity and uprightness in all their dealings, which 
will be sure to win the confidence, and com- 
mand the patronage of the community. Mr. 
Ruggles, being a fine piano-tuner, and a care- 
ful repairer of both pianos and organs, as well 
as an excellent teacher, finds it difficult to meet 
all the demands upon his time in these differ- 
ent lines. They occupy the Library building, 
corner of Sixth and Brady streets, and their 

lace is destined to become a popular resort 
or musical people. I am happy to announce 





that Messrs. Ruggles & Swager are agents for 
the Musica. Visiror. 


Mrs. Kare Jones Braryarp, of Mary Insti- 





tute, St. Louis, is spending most of her vaca- | year. 


tion in London, England. She sailed on the 
Spain, of the National Line, on the 18th of 


June, and expects tospend about three months | Mr. George 
enjoying the musical celebrities of the great | 


metropolis. 


Mr. N. B. Miner—the conscientious and suc- 


cessful voice-builder, is still in Italy. He has 
already been abroad a year and a half, and will 
probably remain there another year. 

To come back to our own continent, Miss 
Isabel F. Jones, principal of the musical de- 
partment of the Wilton Academy, in Iowa, is 
spending her vacation atthe Academy. Many 
of her pupils were anxious to go right on with 
their studies, and she is gratifying them by de- 
voting herself to theirinstraction. Miss J. has 
already gained a most enviable reputation for 
the thoroughness of her technical methods, and 
her pupils, it is said, are making most credit- 
able advancement. 

The writer of these notes wishes to congrat- 


ulate the numerous readers and friends of the | 56 


Visitor upon the advent of aneweditor. The 
Visitor has always been edited with scrupu- 
lous and conscientious pains-taking, as its well- 
furnished pages have testified; but the an- 
nouncement of Mr. J. R. Murray as the future 
editor, is the sure pl that if long and ripe 


experience and remarkable adaptation to the |i 


work can avail any thing, these pages will not 
only maintain their high character, but will 


grow in every feature of excellence. 
D. E. J. 


Boston. 


SuMMER Music—BAND CONCERTS AND LicHuT 
OpERA—COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music — MUSICAL 
NoTEes—Mvusic IN JAPAN—DEATH OF ExiAs Hook. 


There is little to be said about musical matters in 
Boston at the present time, for the reason that 
there is very little music to write about. The sum- 
mer gardens, band concerts, and a light opera now 
and then at the regular theatres, comprises the 
sum total in this direction. The garden entertain- 
ments have been largely devoted to light opera, 
and among the recent companies heard here have 
been Mahn’s troupe, at two different summer 
theatres, in ‘‘ Fatinitza,”’ “ io,” and “ Donna 
Juanita ;"’ the Acme “Olivette’’ company in the 
work named, and the Grayson troupe in ‘La 
Mascotte.’’ “Olivette,” by the by, has been per- 
ormed in Boston one hundred an forty-five times, 
“La Mascotte”’ sixty-seven times, and “ Billee 
Taylor” fifty times.- Woolson Morse’s ‘ Cinder- 
ella at School” is being played at the Boston Mu- 
seum. It is a sort of musical burlesque founded 
on Robertson's comedy of “ School.”’ e castisa 
strong one, and with one or two novel concerts 
will probably carry the piece through a successful 
run. 

The | recent concert given in Boston, except 
by the military bands, was at Music Hall, on the 
2th of June, when the 941st recital of the New 
England Conservatory of Music took place at 
Music Hall. The commencement exercises of the 
institution were held, and after an excellent pro- 
gramme, comprising singing, piano-forte playing, 
orem te and several recitations, Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts 


State Board of Education, presented the diplomas | j 


to the graduating class. Im the course of his 
remarks he said : 

“Tt was a favorite saying of the great educator, 
Comenius, that age and things should be 
studied together. ward Everett said that the 
signs of thought are so intimately related to thought 
itself, that the proper study of any language in its 
highest form, is the study of the processes of pure 
intellect. Viewed in this light, it appease that the 
scholar in musie must be a scholar in all forms of 
knowledge. Musical sounds, however able, 
if wanting in that element which constitutes ex- 
pression of ideas, cau never please, nor stimulate 
one to live a more intelligent and noble life. It is 
fog See be a ad o- a 

n this country during the years ; 
science it has been oe aetaa neglected, ex- 
cept in a few favored localities. If this neglect 
continues, the art itself, like that of teaching, dis- 
severed from a close relation to those great princi- 
les of human nature, vpon which it should be 
ounded, will be in danger of degenerating into a 
meaningless formality. As you go forth to teach 
or to practice the divine art you have.chosen to be 
the object of your attention, let me urge upon you 
the necessity of yourselves most earn- 
estly to the acquisition of all that knowledge and 
all that training of the faculties which will con- 
tribute to a true success.”’ 

Several important features are to be introduced 


into the New Englanc Conservatory the coming’ 


po posress ha 
nt as a| h 





ie ft also be paid the 
be 
departm: which has already poorest 
cessful, All the Conservatory ¢ 
limited to four pupils each. One 
Partemgh mn oA all will oes seuss st 
vatory My meg” ven an 
orchestra of mot lens than tty picked inusicians, 


with such additions from the advanced 


Gerster is to her musical ecansn 
Strakosch’s ent with 


pent neg Sn mber. 
auricio Dengremont, the Brazilian 
is to visit Boston in October. He will give two con- 


at Seana 


uctor of 

twenty- 
year. 

e friends of music every-where will be to 


hear of Luther Whiting Mason’s success in 
Under the the 
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house of E. & G. G. oe 6 
ings. Mr. had been engaged for 
over a haif century, and was un Versaliy reepected. 

Boston, Mass., July 15, 1881. 
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Fort and his assistant, ae, Conve , may 
oon It was 


building in interior appearance, and 
roperties (in this 
No one could 


fact, 
ly 
ast 


ar. 
all 


assigh & Peason 7 
“The Academy” isa 


that of Levy 
Yet it ccuet be acknowledged that 





and 

she is a fine performer, and for a lady, first class. 

Her tone is pure, her double tonguing fine; 

but yaw Hy S ny the latter where the com- 
The ng of Miss De Caen is fair. She hasa 

a habit of feeling for the notes when 


she makes a skip of a flith or sixth that gives one 
an unpleasant feeling. Her upper register is very 
clear ; the lower is bad. 

Of Miss Belle Cole we can onl speak 
highest praise. Purity of tone, brilancy of execnu- 
tion, remarkable compen, all ch her 
Saas whetherina selection or a pathetic 

, she gives the same satisfaction. The 
audience each eveni ve undoubted evidence of 
their Feces of lady's efforts. 

Mr. Ibrink’s technique on the violin is by = 4 

His staccati are c and crisp, while his 

as the water of a quiet stream 

a Sop fi The only point to 

his tone, which is not 

strong. Mr. Hasselbrink is a young 
as a ‘ht future before him. 

on the trombone, rivals Letsch. I 
to hear the two on alternate evenings so 
as to make an impartial comparison. As this is 
impossible, I will merely say that De Ritis is good, 


a the eoutiney peewee =. — as promised 
us pleasure of Strakosch, Mapleson, Boston 
deal Co., Boceacio, er sieastions. 

It was my intention to — of our musical 
societies, but as I have en up considerable 


space, I will postpone it till a later day. 
CoLuMBus, 


— 


ohe 
~~ 


Erie, Pa. 
THE NATIONAL NORMAL. 


The session of the National Normal Musical In- 
at Jamestown, N. Y., was, consid- 








bers and all, the Institute numbered about 200 
members the first week. Mr. nnoenye Sy piano - 
tals are given to audiences in a pleasant 
ghapel. convenient access to townspeople, 
from the blurring echo which renders 
usic almost intelligible when given in a 
hall but half 3 8 id ma- 
sicianship was at once in Erie, which, 
being a city, considerable m 
— Dr. 5 saan. ane of ay , 
concerts; deservedly so, for the re- 


McCord, two young ls of Mr. F. W. 
adaith ‘a vocal 








ity emeleres, to do 


, and must commend themselves to in- 
eon in the art of singing. Mr. Williams and 
now at hand for a 
concert, which is to be 
M i be 
which 


5 ere 
shall be duly trans- 
LINNETTE. 


Llewelyn. 


The “ Dramatic Cantata Llewelyn ’” was given by 
the Welsh Choral Society, at Melodeon Hall, Thurs- 
~*~ evening, June 9th, 1881. The Cantata was 
written by John Thomas (harpist to Her Majesty 
the Queen of England), and is of superior quality. 
The twelfth century must be ignored, or blotted 
out of the ey of Great Britain, before the fame 
of Llewelyn is ee. or the glory of his illus- 
trious deeds be dimmed. His patriotism and 
daring bravery for the Liberty of Gwatia will be 
kept sacred in the hearts of a thankful nation. 

s oes .”’ James the First 
after ascending the throne made Wales the field of 
his ¢ ny; and his first steps were directed to 
overthrow the esteemed Prince ere. The 
argument may be condensed to the follow ng : The 
remarkable resistence of the Britons in keepin 
King James and his legions beyond the limits o 
their native land—the adherence of the bards and 
minstrels (counsellors of the nation) to the Priace, 
and their loyalty to the cause of Liberty—Liewelyn’'s 
determination in defending his own right to reign, 
my A ag independency of his country; consider- 
7 “ Nobler far 

To die for freedom than to live a slave.”’ 


For over three years of war Eleanor De Monfort 
(the Prince's betrothed) was kept in the greatest 
eed and despair, fearing that the war would result 
n severing her and her gallant Liewelyn forever ; 
but was consoled great 
Honor. race, unexpectiy, is 
returns to claim his faithful Eleanor ; the marriage 
takes place, and the grandeur of the royal festivi- 
ties isa happy climax. 
* Fill the ment-oup. fill it high, 

Pleasure beams in every eye ; 

Hours, like moments, wing their flight, 

All is and sweet delight.” 


The choruses were sung remarkably well; yet, 
deficient in spirit and volume, which are so indis- 


msable in rendering the most of the work. The 
Patriotism and determination, of which the 


En 
A. B. y, as Llewelyn, (tenor) did not acquit 


himself as e lacked the fire and gallantry 
that are soquictte to represent the firm and noble 
Llewelyn 


e Bard (bass) had ‘oe repre- 
is purity and 


being also in perfect sympathy with the 
the solos alloted to him, enchanted the audience. 
r. D, Davies, the Director of the Society, 
wielded the baton with taste and decision ; and 
we are confident, if fate will fare fairly, that a 
brilliant future awaits him. Miss Flora Heckert, 
nist, was in one of her happiest 
giving the best satisfaction. 
We hope t the “Welsh Choir’’ will give a 
repetition of this entertaining cantata at an early 
" AWENYDD. 
CovineTon, Ky. 


CuIcae@o, July 13, 1881. 
The summer concerts at the Exposition Building, 
under the leadership of Theodore Thomas, began 
July ll. They draw very large audiences, and 
promise to be very success‘ul. e orchestra is in 
excellent condition, and Mr. Thomas is to be con- 


I must paz word to musical students in towns 
outside of Chicago, that thesé concerts, given every 
evening of the — ae, excepted, furnish for 
you an opportunity for listening to the best music 
— the best circumstances, in this country at 


The prices are only twenty-five and fifty cents. 
All students who are going to make music a pro- 
can not do better than to spend a few weeks 

in this city now. O. B. 
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Literary Notes. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 








It is impossible to notice as we would like the 
many valuable exchanges with which we are fav- 
ored; we can call attention to but few at a time. 
We can heartily congratulate the Musical and Art 
journals on the improved and elevated character of 
mostof them. Some of our musical magazines will 
aer favorably with the best of any country. 
Publishers and Editors (not all of them, we are sor- 
ty to say) have come to recognize the fact that mu- 
8 and art-lovi ple demand something better 
than a paper filled with — jokes and far-fetched 
puns. Brains are wanted. And so our leading 
musical journals are mreming more and more not- 
ed for the excellenee of their literary departments, 
— has high culture displayed in their manage- 

en 


A 
with wh 








We can also cordially recommend and indorse the 


Art Interchange (New York.) It is not so exclusively 
musical, but devoted to other important branches 
of art, and is a strong advocate of Home Decoration, 
printing each month beautiful designs for painting, 
cnPeadliory, fine needle-work, pottery decorating, 
ete, ete, It comes beautifully illustrated. The Mid- 
summer number is especially fine. 

The Musical Herald, of Boston, must not be forgot- 
ten, nor the Musical World, both intelligently 
conducted and doing good work. There is room 
for all and we say success to them, every one, who 
are laboring for the best interest of the art divine, 
aud are in the effort to help the people toa higher 
and nobler appreciation of all that is good and 
beautiful and true. 

We shall speak of other cotemporaries from time 
to time, and also of our foreign exchanges, together 
with some ef our American weekly pavers, many 
of which are of great value. Don't impatient, 
brothers. 

The North American Review for the month opens 
with a lengthy discussion on religion by Ingersoll, 
the don't-believe-in-anything-man, and Judge 
Black. Mr. Black gives the infidel some pretty hard 
nuts to crack. Ingersoll seems to forget while com- 
plaining of the allowed destruction of life in an- 
cient times that he performed some very effective 
service in that line in our late war. We venture to 
say that although he complains of the sacrifice of 
food-animals in the Temple service, that he would 
hardly care to give up his beef-eating habits. He 
does not seem to realize the fact that most of the dog- 
mas and doctrines against which, Sancho Panza 
like, he butts himself, were given up long before he 
took the stump to refute them. “The world of 
thought” moves, but he over-estimates the little 
part he plays in the matter. 

John Roach has a very important article on his 


| favorite topic, ship-building, in which he offers val- 


uable suggestions for advancing American shipping 
interests, and shows how the new ships can be 
made so as to be changed into war-ships if needed, 
at slight expense of both time and money. There 
are other valuable articles, noti¢e of which must be 
deferred. 

The Nation, which has been a regular and wel- 
come visitor, is hereafter (beginning with the July 
number) to be issued as the weekly edition of 
the New York Evening Post, Mr. Godkin of The Nation, 
having become editer of that well-known journal, 
formerly edited by the poet Bryant. The Nation 
retains its present form, but is enlarged to twenty- 
four pages, the narrow column being substituted for 
the “broad measure.’’ The subscription price is re- 
duced to three dollars per annum. Neither Tie Na- 
tion nor the Post will lose by the consolidation, and 
we give the new enterprize our best wishes for its 
success. 


>0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER.4< 


O see the young girl, 
In beauty rare, 

Sans kink, Sans curl— 
Banging her hair. 








And hear the young man 
At the piano there, 

Hard as he can— 
Banging his air. 


A young mother stands 
Oppressed with care, 

With slipper in hands, 
Banging her heir.—Ex. 


Love, faith, patience—the three essentials to 
a happy life. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is expected to 
arrive in America early in August. 

A bore is a man who spends so much time 
talking about himself that you can’t talk 
about yourself. 


Modesty promotes worth, but conceals it 
just as leaves aid the growth of fruit, and 
hides it from view. 

The new Czar is safe. He plays the trom- 
bone. The Nihilists will give his palace a 
wide berth hereafter. 

What I have known with respect to myself 
has tended much to lessen my admiration 
and contempt for others.— Dr. Priestly. 


“James,” said a motherly woman to a 
pone man whose first sermon she had just 
eard. ‘James, why did you enter the min- 
istry?” “I had a call from the Lord,” said 
the young man, and then came the reply, “ But 
are you sure it was not some other noise you 


heard ? 
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This is the way Bayard Taylor writes of 
piano playing: 

“ Softly her fingers wander o’er 

The yielding planks of the ivory floor.” 

Mrs. E. Aline Osgood will return to America 
in November, after fulfilling engagements at 
the Worcester and Norwich, England, festi- 
vals, 

The Detroit Free Press says that when 
seven different piano-makers advertise their 
instruments as “the best in the world,” it is a 
relief to come across a hand organ which 
jumps the last verse of “Captain Jinks” into 
the first of ‘ Mollie Darling.” 

“The Germans are a frugal people,” says 
an American writer, after visiting the Berlin 
Opera House. ‘As soon as the opera was 
over, the man in front took wads of cotton 
from his pocket and stopped up his ears to | 
save the music he had paid for.” 

A dangerous illustration: Lady visitor to a | 
scripture class, ‘‘ With what weapon did Sam- 
son kill his enemies?” After a period of un- 
broken silence, the fair questioner, (touching | 
her blooming cheek) — “What is this?” | 
Choras—" The jor bone of a hass, mum.” 

To become a real “ Doctor of Musie” in 
England, one must be able to write a cantata 
for eight voices, with accompaniment for 
piano, organ, or orchestra, also to ‘‘shell out” 
for his diploma one hundred guineas. The 
degrees emanate from Oxford and Cambridge. 


A Paris letter says: “At the recent Mac- 
kay ball the toilet of the hostess was a poem. 
So? Kind of an airy costume for a ball, too; 
but then we are glad to know it-was a poem, 
Just think! Suppose it had only been a two- 
line paragraph! Oh, dear, oh, dear.—Bur- 
jington Hawkeye. 

Meyerbeer did not like Halevy’s music. | 
One day a scribe surprised him in the art of | 
chopping wood in order to induce perspira- | 
tion, and said to him, jokingly, “you will! 
never succeed at that business.” ‘ Bah,” | 
replied Meyerbeer, ‘‘ one must accustom one’s | 
self to every-thing except Halevy’s music.” | 

The Italians are having a season of musical | 
novelties. Not content with a perfect shower | 
ot musical prodigies, precocious children, ete., | 
they have enjoyed the singing of a lady with a | 
tenor voice! And now this wonder is followed 
by a prima donna (?) who sings baritone! ! | 
‘Nothing is now lacking,” says T'rovatore. | 
‘save a lady who shall sing Basso Profundo.” | 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis,-now in| 


Europe, a frequent contributor to the Visrror, | 


| 





has written a fine account of the performance | 
of Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelungen,” as | 
witnessed by himself in Berlin. It was written 

fur the Spectator, St. Louis, and also furnished 

to us, but too late for insertion in this number. 

The whole article or its salient points will ap- 

pear in the next Visrror. 

Henri Vieuxtemps, the distinguished Bel- | 
gian violinist, died early last month. He was | 
born at Verviers, February 20, 1820, and was | 
the son of a tuner of instruments. He played | 
the violin at the age of eight years, and at the | 
age of ten years appeared with success in both | 
Paris and Vienna. For a time he was a} 
pupil of De Beriot. He has thrice visited | 
the United States. His first visit was in 1843. 

The London Figaro, speaking of S. G. | 
Pratt’s symphony, entitled “The Prodigal | 
Son,” says, after having fully quoted the com- | 
poser’s appended description of it: “ The | 
middle movement is, it is stated, by far the | 
best, and Mr. Pratt has been awarded special | 
praise for the marvelous manner in which he | 
has illustrated in the orchestra the grunts of | 
the swine which the prodigal son tended. 
While Mr. Pratt was about it, he might as well | 
have ‘depicted’ in music the indigestion to | 
which the husks that the swine did eat gave 

. ” 
rise. 


| music book dated 1609. 
| Mouse”’ 


| song of “ Yankee Doodle” was written. 
| sy Cat, Pussy Cat, Where Have You Been 


—_ nine ope 
| Halevy, thirty-two, the brothers Ricci, thirty- 
|seven, and Verdi, twenty-seven, (with more 


Composers little know what untold trials 
they inflect upon modest retail clerks in 
music stores by giving to their effusions the 
too “utterly utter” sentimental titles which 
adorn (?) suid compositions. A dashing 
young lady came into Chureh’s music store, 
the other day, accompanied by several gay 
companions, exclaiming almo<t before she 
reached the counter, * I want the First Kiss!” 
“Why, Susie!" exclaimed one of her friends, 
“how can you, and before all these people!’ 
Before poor D. had time to recover from his 
embarassment, she said, “ Now, ‘ Put your lov- 
ing arms around me,’” and “Always meet me 
with a kiss.” When animation was restored, 
D. was given a two week's rest, and sent to 
Detroit for recuperation. 


> 
Nursery Khymes. 








Many of these productions have a very curi- 
ous history, if it only could be traced. Some 
of them probably owe there origin to names 
distinguished in our literature, as Oliver Gold- | 
smith, for instance, is believed in his earlier | 
days to have written such compositions. Dr. 
K. F. Rimbault gives us the following particu 
lars of some well known favorites: “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence” is as old as the sixteenth 
century. “ Three Blind Mice” is found in a 
“The Frog and the 
was licensed in 1580. ‘‘ Three Child- 
ren Sliding on the Ice” dates from 1639. 
“London Bridge is Broken Down” is of un- 
fathomable antiquity. “ Boys and Girls come 
Out to Play” is certainly as old as the reign of 
Charles II., as is also “ Lucy Locket Lost Her 
Pocket,” to the tune of which the American 


“ Pus- 
” 





is of the age of Qeen Bess. “ Littie Jack Hor- 
ner” is older than the seventeenth century. 
“The Old Woman Tossed in a Blanket” is of 
the reign of James II., to which monarch it is 
supposed to allude. 
——————_ a 000-o ———_—_—_—_ 
Mard Workers. 





—The number of operas written by cele- 
brated composers, is immense, as the follow- 
ing will show. The prolific Pacini, the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Sappho,” has no Jess than 115 operas 
credited to him. On the list Donizetti stands 
next, with sixty-six works. Then comes Mer- 
cadante, who has the number sixty placed after 
his name; and Auber is the author of forty-four 

Rossini elaborated thirty-nine operas, 


power to his elbow). Petrella penned twenty- 
four operatic works, Mozart, sixteen, Meyer- 


The “Revised Version” and Handel's 
** Messinh.”’ 


We add the following to what has already 
been printed in the Visiror concerning the 
change relating to music in the revised’ New 
Testament. It is in the form of a letter to the 
London Musical Standard. 

Sir,—The thousands and tens of thousands 
to whom Handel's oratorio “ Messiah” is 
familiar as household words, will surely regret 
that the words of many of its well-known num- 
bers have been revised; including such import- 
ant choruses as the “ Hallelujah” and “ Worth 
is the the Lamb”: see Revelation, c. V., v. 12, 
13; and ec. XIX, v. 6. 

It would be interesting to learn whether any 
point of doctrine was involved in changing 
‘for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” into 
“for the Lord our God, the Almighty, reign- 
eth”; and, if mere literal accuracy of transla- 
tion was sought, surely it would in such a case 
have been sufficient (while it would have shown 
far more breadth of sympathy and general sense 
of propriety) to make the inserted pronoun and 
article the subject of a marginal note. As for 
the substitution of “almighty” for “ omnipo- 
tent.” there is uot a ghost of a difference of 
meaning between them, 

It would be a lamentable thing if the texts 
as set to music by Handel should become obso- 
lete, and to avert such a catastrophe I would 
pad sacrifice any number of Greek Par- 
ticles. 

I am, Sir, yours tru 


ly, 
ARTHUR H. D. PRENDERGAST. 
— tome 
Max and Adelina. 





Nym Crinkle says: 

Nobody in America is so delighted to hear of- 
Adelina Patti's return to this country as Max 
Maretzek. They say in Ohio that his gladness 
reaches {rom the Highland House to Columbus. 
Max always was an ardent admirer of Patti, 
and he has always held to the conviction that 
nothing would elevate public taste in America 
like the return of the Diva. All this will bring 
to mind that once upon a time Max bad an 
opera coupeny and Adelina was under an en- 
gagement for five years tohim. Then Max got 
up a grand Mexican scheme, and actully start- 
ed for the Southwest with most of his troupe. 
But the brightest star of all—that was Adelina— 
instead of following according to contract, 
skip away to Eurupe with Maurice Stra- 
kosch. Then Max brought suit for breach of 
contract, and obtained a judgment of $30.000 
by default, which the lawyers ye J holds good 
yet Why should he not feel ylad at the re- 
turn of the Diva? Doubtless she intends to 
square up everthing atonce. She is quite able 





beer, fifteen, Wagner, twelve, and Gounod, | to. Pee 
eleven. The other celebrated composers have scot 
searcely reached number ten. q Verdi's Method of Composing. 


2 eee 
Musical Charade. 
[Solved by sound in part.) 








Two singers knew I in a choir, 
Who sang with skill and grace ; 

Finst to soprano did aspire, 
Next sank low into base. 


She sat in front of him in church, 
Her name leads his in WHOLE; 

In rear of priest they had their perch, 
Beneath a sounding seroll. 


In style of WHOLE they did excel, 
In chorals quite at ease ; 

But in the gay and vivace, 
Their models failed to please. 


To give their voices pith or tone, 
Or energize the lung, 

They quaffed of Last a cup alone, 
Ere they in concert sung. 


Now, puzzlers, tell each singer’s name, 
As I have given the role— 

And what they drank—and thus you'll have 
The parts that form the WHOLE. 





Lucy Hooper writes as follows: Verdi, I 
understand, is hard at work at his Iago in some 
secluded nook in Italy. His recent declara- 
tion that not a note of the new oe & writ- 
ten, is probably the literal truth. is, it is 

a for an orchestra, or even 


piano. 

cous Ntude taking | 
is work in solitude, taking long, 
while engaged on the arduous task of 
a new masterpiece. He jots down the ideas, as 
they arise in his brain, in the pages of his. 
note book, the backs of old letters, on odd 


work and paralyze his genius. 
the non-saccess of his Don Carlos to the fact 
that two acts of that opera were written while 
he was residing in Paris and exposed to con- 
stant interruptions, In all his work he is ably 
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seconded by his wife, who was a celebrated 
rima donna, Signorina Straponi. She, with 
Madolini and Frezzolini,.formed the once 
famous Italian trio that was so widely noted in 
the musical world in bygone years. Her in- 
fluence is said to be strikingly perceptible in 
the later works of her illastrious husband. 


ee 
“oe 


Offenbach’s Last Opera. 


The palpable hit effected by “ La Belle Lu- 
rette”’ at the Renaissance, Paris, has revived 
the kindliest memories of poor.Offenbach. Its 
charming melodies, its jovial spirit, its sparkle, 
its glow, and its rollicking abandon recall him 
at his best. The libretto of ‘‘ La Belle Lurette” 
is as chaste and clean as its score is melodious. 
It is the history of a pretty laundress who has 
saved the life of the Duc De Marly without let- 
ting him know of the act. By and by the Duke 
is ina barry to marry somebody, no matter 
whom, in order to conciliate his wealthy aunt, 
and so he marries the little laundress. But di- 
rectly afterward he abandons her to her hum- 
ble friends, and her dreams of station are 
radely dissipated. In her reckless despair she 
becomes once more a laundress, and scorns the 
noble alliance into which she has been be- 
trayed. At Carnival time her sisters of the 
lavoir elect her their Queen of the Revels, and 
she makes Paris ring with her madcap pranks. 
The Duke, annoyed by the scandal which her 
innocent folly brings upon his name, visits her 
to upbraid her, and to demand that she shall 
abjure it in the future. He finds her mounted 
on a triumphal car, d awn by an army of mas- 
queraders and surrounded by a noisy mob of 
holiday-making washerwomen and their lovers. 
In reply to his expostulation, she bids him take 
back the name he gave her, but, in the act of 
abdication, her voice falters, the old love 
rushes to her eyes and lips, and the Duke, sud- 
denly discovering his preserver in his melting 
wife, sues for her pardon, and makes her, in 
every sense, a duchess. 
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Thanks. 
ver since Mr. James R. Murray has assumed the 
itorial 8 Musical Visitor, 








its scope . We congratulate 
and his readers.—Boston Times, July 8rd. 





Tramps and Guards. 


One of the recent publications of John Church & 
Co., in sheet form, with appropriate piano-forte ar- 
rangement, is Max Maretzck’s ‘Tramps and 
Guards.”’ A martial spirit pervades the composti- 
tion and there is a general adaptability of the mu- 
sical language to the situations described apparent. 
—Cincinnati tte. 





Meart and Veice. 


About which so many favorable predictions were 
made, is become an assured success. No book since 
me rae’ 4 and Sankey "’ days, has been received with 
so much favor by the public. One of the best tests 
of the value of the book is found in the fact that 
those who know it best like it the most, and the 
longer it is used the more yaluable it becomes. It 
is so always with the best things. 


New Departure. 


John Church & Co. have just complaneg arrange- 
ments for the agency of the New Departure 
Drum. Those interested should not fail to send for 
descriptive price list. 


Another Good Word. 

The July number of Cuvecn’s Musica. Vistror 
has been published, and contains much valuable 

ewspaper tale shoutnle me its h aie 
news ranks vi qi ts 
subseri list is continually iiadlen. 
number contains a few-compositions very useful 
for the parlor.—Cincinnati Gazette. 








Supposing. 
The Cincinnati Commercial, in speaking of Maret- 
zek's summer concerts at the Highland House, says: 
Mademoiselle de Lussan has sung a number of 
pretty little eneore pieces, among the best of which 
was the tiny bailad of Mr. J. W. Bischoff, “1 would- 
would you?” (Supposing) given last evening. 
e song is anaive expression of a young lady's 
preference fora true, good young man over a rich or 
afansous one. The sentiment is so very simple and 
sweet that one would like to believe it but the lady 
must have been young in the extreme, for had she 
ed her first season out she would have lost the 
sparkling dew of unsophisticated feeling, and have 
gained a little worldly wisdom and enquired judi- 
ciously about the precise number of thousands the 
young man was possessed of perannum. The mus- 
sical ——o is appropriate and tricksy so that the 
little song is an excellent encore piece. It can be 
found at the music store of John Church & Co. 
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SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.) 
VOCAL. 
ALWAYS MEET ME WITH A KISS; 
Or, ** SWEET LITTLE WIFE OF MINE.’’ 

Song and Chorus. Words by Frank Dumont. 

Music by W. 8. Mullaly. Illustrated title page. 

yg | eer ere iM ebs 40 cts. 

This is a song we can cordially reeommend. It is 

in the popular vein, with well-written words and 

pleasing music. It is already popular, being sung 

nightly with great success by the celebrated San 

Franciseo Minstrels, at their Opera House in New 

| York City. It is one of those songs that can be sung 

anywhere without giving offense; being pure in 

sentimentand cleali in expression. We predict for it 
a great success. 


ROW US, SWIFTLY ROW. 


Barcarolle for three female voices. Campana. 75cts. 
This is one of the very best trios ever written, and 
is rapidly receiving thatrecognition which its merits 
deserve. This edition is printed from extra large 
plates, each part having a separate staff, with a fine 
iano accom paniment throughout, and English and 
talian words. Issued in elegant style, with colored 
cover and title page. 


JOB GRAY AND FRIEND PAUL. 


Duet for men’s voices by H. S. Thompson, author of 
* Lily e,”’ ete. Price .. : 85 ets. 
The well-worn but ever popular “If I'd but a 
Thousand a Year,”” has a worthy companion in this 
new duet. Itis quaint pleasing, and like the song 
above mentioned gives good advice, which all 
would do well to heed. 


GLORY TO GOD, THE HOLY ONE. 


Sacred Trio, W. F. Sherwin. 

A> fine a jon of the celebrated trio from 
Verdi's “Attila.” The arrangement is for soprano, 
tenor, and bass. The words could not have been 
more perfectly suited to the music if it had been 
written expressly for them, Suitable for nearly all 
of the services of the church, and also for festival 
occasions. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
FIRST KISS WALTZ. 


Abridged by Sidney Ryan. Price, 
An easy arrangement of Lamothe’s popular waltz. 
In difficulty it is of about the third qredaoeny. This 
ition has an illustrated lithograph title. Ryan's 
arrangement will be found just the thing for teach- 


ing purposes. 
LA BELLE. 
Mazurka Caprice. By Oscar Pape. Price _..30 cts. 
Not only a fine composition a la mazurka, but an 
excellent study in triplets. Key of A flat, third 
grade of difficulty. 


ECHOES FROM THE TABERNACLE. 
By R. Kohaus. Price ....... be vatecaess .- eT, 
A potpourri for the piano, introducing familiar 
*“ Gospel Songs.’’ such as ‘Shall we Gather at the 
River,” ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,” “ Pull for the 
Shore,” and “Hold the Fort.” Each melody is 
first given in its original form and is then followed 
by a brilliant, though not difficult, variation of it. 


BY THE BROOK. 
Sketch forthe piano. By Josef Low. Price. .50 cts. 


A pleasing composition of about the fourth de 
ona, It_hes a beautiful and well-defined melody, 
which is surrounded with pleasing harmonies and 





Price ... .35 ets. 


.. 40 ets, 





accompaniments of more or less difficulty. Excel- 
lent for stady or amusement. 
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TRAMPS AND GUARDS. 


A Burlesque, By Max Maretzek. Price. $1 00 

A descriptive piece, similar in character to Gou- 
nod’s celebrated ““Funeral March of the Marion- 
ettes,”’ and is destined to rival that remarkably suc- 
cessfal composition in the estimation of the public. 
The success with which the public has received it, 
as performed by Maretzek’s Orchestra, has necessi 
tated this arrangement for the piano. It is of the 
third grade of difficulty, and describes the ‘‘ meet 
ing of the tramps: "’ “ preparing for a raid: "’ “the 
raid;”’ “ return of the tramps;”’ “tramps carous 
ing:”’ “the seeeresh of the military guards;"’ “the 
discovery of the tramps’ hiding place;"’ “ tramps 
planning another raid;'’ “return from the raid;’ 
“ great revel and jollification;”’ “guards preparing 
for capture;” “attack and dispersion of the 
tramps,”’ etc. The story upon which the Burlesque 
is founded accompanies the music. 


PIANO STUDIES. 


EASY SONATINAS. By H. Lichner. 
Opus 4. Nos. 1,2, and 3. Each.. 5O cts. 
Opus 49. Nos. 1,2, and 3. Each. 50 ets. 
It is hardly necessary to call the attention of mu- 
sicians and teachers to any of Lichner’s composi 
tions for the piano-forte. It is sufficient to say that 
the above are the best of his easier studies, and are 
in constant uge by all good teachers. 


By Richard Goerdeler. Price 30 cts 
The “Racquet” is the “craze’’ just now. This 
writer's music is too well known to need any special 
commendation atour hands. This march is strong, 
spirited, and of the third grade, advanced. 


ROSES FROM THE SOUTH. 


I, ee iacenge cece css centered cones 75 ets. 
A set of four waltzes, and @ full coda of three ad 
ditional pages by the Waltz-King. 


FOUR-HAND PIECES. 
HOMAGE A’ L’OPERA. 


A coilection of choice op 


eratic gems for the piano, arranged for four hands 
by Herman Auer. The following are now ready 
Fra DIavoLo Price, 50 cts 
BELISARIO. oe 0 cts 
Faust : DO ots. 
LUcia DI LAMMERMOOR... ee 0 cts 


FREISCHUTZ ~ cts. 


We wish to call special attention to this set of 
four-hand pieces. Usually tiie secondo player has 
little to do but to thamp ulong on a few prominent 
chords, while the primo player strides through his 
part the left hand playing the same music as the 
right hand, an octave lower. HomaGe a’ L'Opera 
is on quite a different plan. While the pieces are 
not tow hard, each player has variety and melody; 
the parts are treated in a musicianly manner 
throughout, showing no lack of inventive faculty 
and abundance of material. We can strongly rec- 
ommend the whole set. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


THE TURKISH REVEILLE. 

By T. Michaelis. Price 35 cts. 
SIXTH AIR VARIE. By De Beriot. Price $1 00 

These two pieces, as totally different as is possi- 
ble for them to be, each have their proper place and 
use. The first is the well-known “ Turkish Patrol,”’ 
arranged for these two popular instruments, both 
parts — _— easy of execution; the second is 
classic and difficult and a great favorite with vio- 
linists of marked taste and ability. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. f. FOREST SHADES. Polka Mazurka. By Kral. 
No. 2. ‘‘ EASY COMES, EASY GOES.”’ 


Carl Faust. 


The above are the first two numbers of a new col- 
lection of Concert. Theatrical, and Dance Music 
for large and small orchestras, with piano accom 
paniment (ad lib.) 

Each number may also be effectively performed 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano 
first and second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. 
The first Violin part contains all the melody. 


Galop. By 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 
Violin and Piano, 3 5 cts 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clari- 


onet, Bass and Piano 40 cts 

9 instruments (Small Orchestra), without 
Piano 40 cts. 

10 instruments (Small Orchestra), including 
Piano ‘S 0 cts 

15 instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
iano 65 cts 

16 instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Piano.. 75 cts. 


Duplicate parts, 10 cts. each; Piano parts, 15 cts. 


each. 





—— 


(BONNE HUMEUR,) 


-PaRON DOS, 


Allegretto grazioso. FREDERIC BAUMFELDER, Op. 274. 
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Words by MISS M. A. BAKER. Music by H. R. PALMER, 
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OH, ROSY TIME OF YOUTH. 


Arranged from MENDELSSOHN. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








BEART AND VOICE, 


° WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 





117 AUBURN STREET, CIN., May 23, 1881. 
Messrs, Jonn Cuurca & Co. 

Gentlemen: 1 have very thoroughly and criti- 
cally examined the new book, “Heart and Voice 
in the Sunday School.”’ and have been delighted 
with the general intrinsic beauty and elevated 
character of the work, and the happy adaptation of 
music to words. 

I have known the principal editor, Professor 
Sherwin, for many years, and have always been 
im 


The latest Sunday-school music book we have re- 
ceived is from John Church & Co., Cincinnati, and 





the way. 


urray. It ought to be good—we have no doubt it 
is.—Presbyterian ( Philadelphia). 


, not only with his well-known ability as CLINTON, ILL., May 10. 
a musical composer, but also with his exquisite! | like the book very much indeed; it is full of | 
selections, and his d ju ent | gems, H.'L. FRIssiE. 
in to their adherence to Scriptural h- 
ings. I am not surprised, therefore, to find the} Hart anp Votce.—A new book of songs for the 
work so free from puerilities of sentiment or | Sunday Schoo ted by W. F. Sherwin, the well- 


1 known author and musical director of the Chautua- 
caltaret members of a co gation, while its | qua Sunday-School Assembly. The book contains 
pure simplicity will commend it to the children. 
The variety of topics is soy great, the provision 
for special occasions unusually complete, the selec- 
tion of Seriptural mottoes particularly apt, and 
the entire work not only shows thorough knowledge 
of the real needs of every department in the ser- 
all aglow with devotional fire. 
listened to all the numbers of 
recommend it, and 
and usefulness. 
HANE MI 


that have never before appeared in book form.— 
Texas Baptist. 


“Heart and Voice,”’ a new collection of Sunday 
School so edited by W. F. Sherwin, well known 
to all who 
School Assembly. He has had the co-operation of 
Dr, Geo. F. Root and Jas. R. Murray, popular com- 
posers.—Central Christian Ativocate. 


The blishers committed the chief editorial 
work of this little volume to Prof. W. F. Sherwin, 


vice of song, but is 
Ha carefully 


this book, I most heartil 
anticipate for it great popular 





The editors of “ Heart and Voice” state in their 
preface that their aim has been to ‘‘ meet the pres- 
ent needs of the Sunday-schools in every 4 
ment of their work, rather than to make an ileal 
book for the yr oi and = are ——_ man 
schools will set their approval on the ® ‘ 
Sherwin had ch of the work, assisted by Geo. 
F. Root and James R. 


pecial occasions, 
Flower Gunde, etc. A few of P. P. Bliss's re- 
uced, and some of the favorites by James Mc- 
ranahan and G. C. Stebbins.—Chicago Advance. 


We have examined this collection with a good de- 
gree of attention, and find it admirably to 
e dip ne for which it was compiled. ere is 


Chautauqua 8. 8. 
kindly co-operation of two other conspicuously 
strong and lar com rs, Dr. Geo. F. Root and 
Mr. James RK. Murray, w 


volume. 
The hym 


rel 

while felicitously expressed in | 
Ms ehildren and youth, the 

noth of the childish sentimentalisms and viola- 

tions of refined taste which have often found their 


much new music. One of the features is that of | way to the heart because associated with pleasant 
printing with the title, in most cases, an - | melodies. 
ate text of scripture. which it is suggested the; Of the music in “Heart and Voice” it may be 


said that it is attractive, not only for its brightness 
and sweetness, but because pervaded by a living 
power which will stir the heart. The Melodies are 


a . mr winn easily caught up, but generally strong and 
Heart and Voice in the Sunday School.” This well ashned. ‘while the harmonies, though not 
is a new song-book for Sunday Schools, edited by | abstruse or difficult. Several excellent Concert 
Prof. W. F. Sherwin, assisted by Dr. Geo. F. Root | Exercises, which pleasantly interweave Scripture 


and Mr. James R. Murray. The result of such an 
able combination has produced a book of — | 
and deserves commendation. The hymns are wel 
chosen, and the list of topics shows every depart- 
ment of Sunday School and church music repre- 
sented.—Christian Mirror. 
new manual of so’ for Sunday Schools is 
edited by Prof. W. F. Sherwin, the well known 
author and musical director of the Chautauqua 
Sunday School Assembly. It contains con- 
tributions and suggestions from Dr. Geo. F. Root 
and James R. Murray. The type is clear and dis- 
and the entire work shows great care in its 
m. There are eight poems of 
music. The selection of scripture 
cating the general drift of the 
hymn, will be found apt an ae. The 


reading with song. are especially interesting and 
usefu).—New Jerusalem Messenger. 


This new Sunday-school music book has agecial 
claims of merit in both words and music. While 


‘ there is a marked absence of the light, flippant | 
ing the Sunday-school ditties that | 


music com 
find a too frequent 
nevertheless, a fresh, sprighty tone to the book 
throughout. The words, to which the music well 
eonforms, are i and childlike, but strong and 
expressive, well fitted for prayer and praise. An 
ropriate scripture text accompanies each hymn 
type is clear, and gecating pints, All in alt, the 
book worthy of author and publisher, and will 
proaty aid in the essential element of song in the 
unday-school.—Herald of Truth. 


contains some of the so of the tate P. P.| A well-made Sunday School hymn book. The 
Bliss, never before published.—Christian Herald. selections are , and many of them fresh and 
meritorious—a happy feature in this class of litera- 

ture, crowded now-a-days, to a great extent, with 


tendent of Baptist Sunday- 
ence with Sunday-scnool music and music books Sennen Semad tice 


“ Heart and Voice” in the Sunday-school, is the 
title of a new Sunday-school Singing book, that 
strikes us as the very best thing of the kind that 
we have seen. It is edited by our well known and 
beloved Prof. W. F. Sherwin, assisted by the two 


- 


The book is well gotten u 
contains a choice deletion’. 
are too be 


supply of new hymns afid tunes merit. Nearly | well known composers, Dr. Geo. F. Root and Mr. 
ry _or subject connected with Sunday-| James R. Murray. It contains an unusally choice 
school work finds neta ition. A taking | variety of both words and music, suitable for all the 
feature of this book is the fact that it contains a | requirements of a first-class Sunday-school. Those 
number of by P. P. Bliss that have never be- | about to oo books should not fail to examine 

1 form.—Alabama Baptist. this before buying elsewhere.— Vermont Baptist. 
“Heart and Voice” is a collection of Sunday! As far as we have been able to examine, we like 
it, both in its spirit and arrangement. Though 


School songs and music. A sufficient guaranty of 
rs of this book is the fact that itis 


nge 
greatl fted himself, Prof. Sherwin called to his 
. FP. Sherwin, and Dr. Geo. F. Root 1s 


aid Messrs. G. F. Root and J. R. Murray, in order to 





is entitled ** Heart and Voice,” a very apt title, by | 
It is edited by W. F. Sherwin, and the | 
special contributors are Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. | 


ave been at the Chautauqua Sunday | 


the well known author and musical director of the | muc y 
Assembly, and also secured the | favorites are here, and fresh, bright faces that we 
| doubt not will soon be favorites, also 
| 


ose Valuable contributions | 
and helpful suggestions have greatly enriched the | 


Jas. R. Murray, are special contributors.—Christian | make his volume even more complete.—Southern 
Advocate. Bapti 


ptist. 


| John Church & Co., Cincinnati, have issued a 
new Manual of Song, the character of which is in- 

dicated by the title, *‘ Heart and Voice in the 8un- 
day School.” It is prepared by Prof. W. F. Sher 
win, who is widely known asa successful Musical 

Director, especially in this department of sacred 
| music. He has had the co-operation of several dis 
tinguished contributors. There is always room for 
another carefully prepared and acceptable book of 
sacred song.—Observer. 


This is an excellent book. The hymns are pure 
and wellchosen. Eight pages of hymns are printed 
without music, mainly selected from standard 
hymns of the church. The music is cheerful, win- 
~ me and strongly attractive, but not difficult. Sev 


some of the best pieces of Geo. F. Root and James | eral excellent Concert Exercises, which pleasantly 
R. Murray; also some of the songs of P. P. Bliss | interweave Scripture reading with song, are espec- 


ially interesting and useful, and the entire work is 
particularly rich in its wide variety of subjects and 


John Church & Co., Cincinnati, have published | adaptability to ail needs of the song service in every 


| department of the work through all grades, from 
| the primary to the adult classes, as well as in the 
prayer or teachers’ meeting.—Zion's Advocate. 

A new hymn and tune book for the Sunday 
School; and a good one, as must necessarily be with 
Prof. Sherwin as the editor. We have not had tim: 
|} to give a thorough examination, but from a first 

going over, it strikes us very favorably. There is 
rich material in it, both new and old. Tried 





We shall 
speak of the book more critically, by and by.—Sun 
day School Superintendent (Rhode Island). 


| The following is an extract from an extended no 


We gave it a brief notice on its first appearance, 
but desire now te make a more extended notice than 
our space then permitted. In this book it has been 
sought to combine all the excellences of the most 
popular publications of like character.. 

he well-printed e is large and not ‘crowded ; 
the type is clear and distinct, and the entire work, 
in convenient and tasteful arrangement as well as 
in accuracy of details, gives evidence of careful 
and painstaking editorial supervision. 

There are eight pages of hymns without music, 
which are mainly selected from the standard hymn- 
ology of the church, and nearly every occasion or 
| subject connected with Sunday-school work finds 
| generous recognition in this book. 

In addition to the usual list of topics, and Easter, 
| Christmas, New Year and other anniversaries, pro 
| vision will be found for the now popular “Flower 
| Sunday,’’ sympathy with the “Ss. P. C. A.,” and a 
special list lor eachers’ meetings. 

The hymns generally reflect the sun-shine of a 











e in many books, there is, | cheerfui religion, and still there is an unbroken tone 


|of spirituality, sometimes exceedingly deep and 
|tender, which uplifts the soul and makes one 
| thoughtful. 

There is admirable fitness throughout in the wed 
| ding of words and music so as to bring out the 
meaning of the former. 

|. Another feature worthy of 


ecial note is the 


| bringing forward of many well-tried favorites by 


various authors, conspicuous among which are 


} some of the most useful from the late P. P. Bliss, 


and this work contains a number of his songs which 
have never before appeared in book form.—Journal ant 
Messenger, July 13. 


| This is what a well-known Clergyman and 





Sunday-School worker says of the new book, 
“HEART AND VOICE:” 


*“* HEART AND Vorcek,’ numbers ‘473’ in my li 
brary of Sunday School Song, and so far as beauty 
of type and finish, clearness of page, and general 
appearance is concerned, it stands number l on my 
list. It fairly rests the eye to look at the page. The 
notes are large and not crowded ; neither are they 
disfigured or distorted. I said it rests the eye to 
see the book, but, what is better, it rests the heart 
to sing from it. The melodies are superior and 
pleasing, and the harmony is out of the ruts. My 
eyes are attracted to the book, my head approves it, 
and my heart rejoicesin it. I can but pronounce 
*‘ HEART and Voice’ a grand success. 








Price 35c. by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express ; $30 per hundred by express. A single copy mailed on receipt of 25c. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati, O. 
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MUSIG BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SGROOLS 
THE BEACON LIGHT! 


“The true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 
The Beacon Light is an unusually attractive 
and beautiful New SUNDAY ScHOOL SONG Book, by 
HM. Tenuey and Kev E. A. Hoffman, who 
have had a very successful experience as song 
writers and composers. Their book is one of the 
best ever made. THe BEACON LIGHT has man 
noble hymns, and the sweetest of melodies. Speci- 
men copies mailed for 30 cemts; Liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 
CANTA Choirs and Societies will do well to 
end the musical season by perform- 
ing either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck's 46th Psalm 
($1.00!; or Chadwick's splendid Joseph’s Bondage 
($1.00); or Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00); or try the 
very easy Esther (50 cts.); or Root's always popular 
Haymakers ($1.00); or Buck's classical Don Munto 


($1.50). 

THE EMERSON METHOD FOR REED ORGAN, 
($2.50.) By Emerson and MATHEWS, is among the 
very best, and has a good collection of instrumental 


and vocal music. 
ES ($1.50.) By Margaret Pear- 
main Osgood. Transla- 
tions by Louisa T. Cragin. Emphatically a house. 
hold collection, containing, lullabies, nursery 
songs, kindergarten songs, and every thing of 
the kind that musical mothers, sisters, and all 
the children so A ND dearly love, com- 
pone from the best American and 
oreign sources, and, in many cases, having both 


foreign and English words. The songs have sim- 


ple accompaniments. RHYMES AND TUNES has 
already received most flatter- 
ing notices, and bids fair to be e 


a universal favorite. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 
SONG BELLS, ) A sa Hag oe ry 


EMERSON. Has a great Mead of cheerful, genial, 
musical songs, such as the girls and boys must like, 
and also a good Elementary Course. 

Among our older and standard School Song Books, 
that are still favorites, and in constant demand, we 
mention Whip-poor-will (50 cts.); Mocking 
Bird (50 cts.); and Gelden Kobin (50 cts.); al! by 


W. O. PERKINS. - 
CHORUS ($1.00.) The latest 
s book for High 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. By W. 8. TIL- 
DEN. Is of the best character, and well fitted to 
follow those most successful books, the Migh 
School ¢<hoir ($1.00); and the Meur of Sing- 
img ($1.00); both by Emerson and TILDEN; and the 
Laurel Wreath ($1.00); by W. 0. PERKINS. We 
also mention #merson’s Quartets and Cho- 
ruses for Male Voices (60 cts.), just out, as a 
good book for practice in High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. ‘ 
OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Coronation (60 cts.); Culprit Fay ($1.00); Fairy Bridal 
(50 cts.); Flower Queen (new, 75 ects.); Guardian 
Angel (50 cts.); Hour in Fatry Land (60 cts.); Miracle 
of Roses (60 cts.); Little Bo Peep (60 cts.); Maud 
Trving (50 ets.); New Year's Eve (60 cts.); Three Little 
Kittens (50 cts.); Quarrel Among Flowers (35 cts.); 
Spring Holiday (60 cts.); and Cinderella (50 cts.); are 
ail lively and pretty Cantatas. 


FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS 


($3.00.) Opera by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
MIGNON. This very successful opera first be- 
came known in Paris, where it slowly. but surely 
worked its way to permanent distinction, and has 
become one of the standards. Itis very full, occu- 
pies 405 pages, and furnishes to the purchaser quite 
a library of music of a high order. 
mS Grand Opera by VERDI. Composed 
AIDA. n the first instance forthe ruler of Esypt, 
and first given in that ancient kingdom, where also 
the scene of the story is laid. The strange life of 
old forgotten ages comes before us, and is made 
vivid by the thrilling music of one of the most 
brilliant of composers. 
($2.90.) By Gronces Bizet. A Span- 
CARMEN, ish Opera, introducing Spanish 
Gypsies, Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a Torreador, and 
Spanish Contraband Traders. We are in contact 
with the bizarre ways and incidents of the Spanish 
Peninsula, and the music is quite in consonance 
with the prevailing brightness. 
($2.00.) By A. Borro. Mefis- 
MEFISTOFELE, tofele is the true fiend, ac- 
cording to Géethe, whose poem is closely followed 
throughout. A daring composition, romantic and 
weird, and now widely given, and pronounced a 


success. 
($2.00.) By F. von SuPPE, whose 


FATINITZA, music is most taking, and who 


introduces us, in a free and easy and humorous 
way, to Russians and Turks during the war. Very 
popular. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
841 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chesnut 8t., Phila. 





THE LATEST AND BEST! 
New Music Books. 


BRAINARD’S DOLLAR METHOD FOR PIANO- 
FORTE. A new elementary instruction book, bound 
in boards. Price $1.00. 

This new method will supply a want long felt for 
a good elementary instruction book, containing all 
that is necessary for the papi until ready to take 
uP a more complete work, like BrRaINARD’s New 

ETHOD, and the studies and compositions of our 
leading writers. In addition to a full elementary 
course and useful studies and exercises this wor 
contains a pleasing selection of ‘‘Amusements,”’ 
easy songs, and piano pieces. It will certainly be 
extensively used. 


FIRESIDE FAVORITES. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. I. A collection of beautiful and pop- 
ular Songs with choruses by favorite authors. 
Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides 
and red edges, $1.50. 

This new and attractive volume probably contains 
more popular songs than any work of the kind yct 
published. In it will be found such universal fa- 
vorites, as “‘Somebody’s Coming when the Dew- 
drops fall,’’ ‘‘ Little Spring beside my Cabin Home,” 
‘‘ How the Gates Came Ajar," “Little Robin tell 
Kitty I’m Coming,” ‘Phantom Footsteps,” and 
= af others. It promises to have an immense 
sale, 


PIANIST’S PASTIME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. Li. A collection of choice piano mu- 
sic by eminent composers. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides, and red edges, $1.50. 

Pianists of moderate ability will welcome this 
new volume, which contains a very fine selection 
of piano music of the best class. At the low price 
at which it is offered it must meet with a large sale. 


PEARLS OF SONG. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. Ill. Beautiful ballads*by the leading 
English and American writers. Bound in boards, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides. red edges, $1.50. 

This is a new book for lovers of thé better class 
of songs and ballads. It contains some of the best 

roductions of Sullivan, Molloy, Pinsuti, Adams, 

arion, and other celebrated song writers, and is 
vell worthy a place in any vocalist’s library. 


QUEEN OF THE WALTZ. Brainard’s Dollar Mu- 
sical Library—Vol. 1V. Brilliant and pular 
Waltzes by the best waltz writers. Bound in boards, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 

Lovers of the waltz have here a superb collection 
of brilliant and ng ee for piano. This 
new volume contains one hundred pages, sheet mu- 
sic size; and will make a most acceptable holiday 
gift to any musical friend, as, in fact. will any of 
this attractive series of books. The editions in flex- 
ible cloth are very handsome volumes, and particu- 
larly adapted for Christmas gifts. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. Braivard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. V. New music for Violin (or Flute) 
and Piano, Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, 
gilt sides and red edges, $1.50. Same for Violin 
Solo, 50 cents. 

This is a splendid collection of music for Violin 
and Piano, entirely new and very attractive. The 
Violin part is also published in a separate volume, 
and can be used either with or without the piano 
accompaniment. 


FRESH GARLANDS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol, VI. Easy dance music for Piano- 
forte or Parlor Organ, by Chas. Kinkel. Bound in 
poe $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, 

1.50, 


This collection of bright and pleasing Waltzes, 
Polkas, Marches, Galops, Mazurkas, &c., is eqnally 
well adapted for Piano or Reed Organ. There has 
been a great demand for a collection of good pieces 
that can be pores, on a five octave parlor organ and 
‘Fresh Garlands” contain just such selections and 
will no doubt be eagerly sought after by the thou- 
sands of young music lovers who have reed organs 
in their homes. 


OPERA AT HOME. Brainard’s Dollar Musica! Li- 
brary,—Vol. VII. Potpourris on airs from all the 
latest Operas for the Piano. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1.59. 

This new book will certainly meet with great fa- 
vor from lovers of operatic gnusie, containing, as it 
does, arrangements from nearly all the modern op- 
eras. 

MERZ’ MODERN METHOD FOR PARLOR ORGAN. 
Enlarged, revised and improved by Karl Merz. 172 
large pages. Elegantly bound. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Merz has here given us a modern instruction 
book for Reed Organs, worthy of his reputation as 
a musician and teacher. hee oye is made clear 
and plain to the pupil and teacher. 


§, BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND and CHICAGO. 





ATTENTION 


Of Music Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely angmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and music books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding vocal and instrumental music of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, etc. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise ‘is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article in the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Accordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Dulcimers, Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality. All of these goods are 
imported by us direct from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. In our Piano and Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


THE WEBER PIANO 


AND THE 


STANDARD ORGAN. 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
nance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac- 
tion, answering the most excessive demands, i's 
pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 

The Standard Organ, already recognized in the 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly 
attaining a wide popvlarity in the West, by reason 
of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance 
of its designs for cases. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments of this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost. 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANO, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, and 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoroughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 
markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 
and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 
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| JOHN CHURCH & CoO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


ae-CHICKERING-o» 


en A ee 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, IN ALL STYLES. 


Clough & Warren Organs. 


MR. FREDERIC ARCHER, the most distinguished of England's organists, says in the American Art 
Journal: 

“ Messrs. Clough & Warren have succeeded in bringing their Combination Organ to a state of perfection 
that has never been previously obtained, and deserve the hearty congratulations of all who are interested 
in the welfare of this domestic instrument, the popularity of which is daily increasing. The ‘qualifying 
tubes’ enable them to produce a tone so closely resembling that of a pipe organ as to deceive even exper- 
ienced ears. The effect is marvelous, the sonority and weight of tone being enormously increased by these 
means, while the promptitude of speech is all that can be desired. FREDERIC ARCHER.” 




















MR. GEO. E. WHITING, Organist in the Great Music Hall, and one of the most eminent Organ 


Teachers in America, gives the following testimonial: 
“COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
“The Clough & Warren Organs are, in all respects, much superior to any I have ever seen. The voicing 
of the various stops is wonderfully sympathetic and beautiful. In depth and volume of tone they stand 
without a rival among reed instruments, and are the only CABINET ORGANS that will in any satisfactory 
degree meet the wants of the musician and organist. GEO. E. WHITING.” 


The following is from the Music Trades Review, London, England: 


“As evidence of the further rapidly growing reputation of these instruments, it may be remarked that 
the tone of them is especially mentioned in the Encyclopedia Britannica (ninth edition, vol. 2), 
being THE ONLY AMERICAN REED ORGAN to which any reference to this most important feature, 
viz., tone, is made. This is certainly a significant distinction.” 


HARDMAN PIANOS. 
‘SONVId NOSUAWNA 


From the Illustrated London News: 


“THE CLOUGH AND WARREN ORGANS possess immense advantages over any hitherto imported 
from America.” 


Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 


JOHN CHURCH %& CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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If this Book are a large number of VOCAL MARCHES, WALTZ SONGS, Songs with vocal accompaniments, whistling and humming choruses, etc., eto. The CHURCH- iin 4 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT is filled with the choicest Anthems, Chants, etc., with a large variety of hymn tunes in all the metres in common use. 
The music of this department is strong, yet devotional and soul-lifting. The book is indeed a “* PRINCE OF SONG.” 
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A LIVE BOOK BY LIVE MEN! 
It will stand the test. 


JUST THE THING FOR THE FALL AND WINTER CAMPAIGN! 
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Examine the PRINCE OF SONG thoroughly. 
PRICE 75. CTS., BY MAIL; $7.50 PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS. SPECIMEN COPIES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


























A THOROUGH OUTFIT FOR THE SINGING SCHOOL! 





NEW, FRESH, PROGRESSIVE! 
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